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CONTINUOUS 
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LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
LILLIPUT 











GRADES ‘Ill, and IV. 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Litte People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Great Artists 
Booklets 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 





Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 


Price, Only Fifteen Cents Each 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 

The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landsee: 
The Story of Rubens 

The Story of Durer 

The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyk 
The Story of Angelo 

12 The Story of Titian 

13. The Story of Correggio 
14 The Story of Da Vinci 

15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 
17. The Story of Sargent 

18 The Story of Millais 

19 The Story of Jules Breton 
20 The Story of Velasquez 
ax The Story of Turner 

22 The Story of Corot 

23 The Story of Leighton 

24 Stories of Famous Pictures 
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Containing Half-tone Engravings of the 
Masterpieces 





Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 





TEAGHERS GUIDES AND HELPS 


FOR ALL GRADES 





PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most 
successful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, and Language Work. In neat box. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Each } inch square. Printed on both sides. 
Heavy cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards 
(500 letters) in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From 
each, 36 dominos, with different combinations, 
can be cut. Very ingeniously devised for 
varied seat work. Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 
sorted colors in envelope. 
arithmetical signs. 


250 cards. As- 
500 figures and 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing 
Action, and-designed to 2id in teaching actio~ 
drawing in the Primary Grades. 

Set I The Action of Little Men. 

“ II The Action of the Deer. 

* TII The Action of the Horse. 

“IV The Action of the Dog. 

Price, 20 cents per set. 


DRAWING CARDS FOR SEAT WORK 


Set I Round Forms. 

“ If “Things Like a Box.” 

“ Til “Things Like a Cylinder.” 
“ IV “Things Like a Cylinder.” 
“_ V_ Pussy Cats. 


Price, 30 cents per set. 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 
CARDS 
This set of 16 cards is intended for use in 
connection with ‘“‘The Story of Hiawatha,’’ 
““Stories of the Red Children,” etc. 
Price, 25 cents. 


DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
WORK AND DRAWING 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full directions for 
coloring on each card. Price, 25 cents. 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 
Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds, with 
full directions for coloring on each. These 
cards are equally good for sewing cards or 
outline drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 


For little folks. A choice set of pretty yet 
easy Memory Gems, printed on cards, in neat 
cloth case. Very popular. Price, 20 cents 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
LITTLE BENNETTS 


Busy work (paper cutting) associated with 
charming stories for the little ones. Season- 
able work for every month in the year. 

Cloth Price, 40 cents 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Work and entertainment for the first half 
hour, recreation periods, and seat work are 
planned, subjects broad enough for a month’s 


work are devised, as Home Life in September, 
Mother Nature in October, Preparation of 
Winter in November, and so on, till last days 
in June. The appendix adds suggestions for 
ten different occupations, as cutting, folding, 
weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


Fully illustrated 12 mo. 


188 pages 
Cloth 


Price, 50 cents 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 


THE CHILD’s GUIDE TO PATRIOTISM 


The Publishers here present an arrangement 
of National Songs, patriotic excerpts, and some 
state papers that every American boy and girl 
should become acquainted with before leaving 
the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher 
from the pages for pupils to memorize. 


Cloth Price, 25 cents 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
By SAMUEL FALLOwsS 


rt Origin. 2 Flags of Our Country. 3 
Anecdotes, Incidents. 4 Recitations, prose 
and poetical, with notes. 


Illustrated Patriotic Selections Price, 40 cents. 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON 
PLANS 


By ANNA E. McGovern, B.S., Professor 
of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


One of the most helpful and inspiring new 
books for primary teachers is “Stories and 
Poems with Lesson Plans.” -This book is a 
wonderful boon to parents, also, and to grade 
teachers as well; for it contains four hundred 
pages of the choicest literature for children in 
the English language. 


398 Pages Bound in red cloth Price, $1.25 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 


By FANNIE L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. 
COLBy. 

In Gymnastic Play each exercise is pre- 
sented to the little folks in the form of some 
interesting activity while the true value of the 
movement is preserved. 


Illustrated Cloth Price, 60 cents 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical 
Culture, Chicago Public Schools. 
For Grades 1 to 12. 


Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence 
upon this notable book of Professor Suder’s 
by distributing 2000 copies among its teachers. 


Illustrated Royal 8 vo, Cloth 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. 
New Calisthenics. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of many 
kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the Salutatio 
Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May 
Day and the Fancy Marches. 

Illustrated Royal 8 vo. Boards, 50 cents 

Cloth, 60 cents 


Price, 75 cents 


The 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlante 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


18 EB. 17th St. 
New York 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 
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30 DAYS ONLY 


SCHOOL-ROOM DECORA- 


if purchased in the art stores, 


for 13 or more. 


cut out this advertisement and Large Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28 inches, including margin. 


75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


send at once for particulars to Send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illus- 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. trations, 2 pictures and a colored Bird picture. 
18 E 17th St., New York City 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 





Plan to use them in your school the very first of the 
new school year in September 


If you desire ten beauti- - 
ful large PICTURES FOR ‘The Per > lictures 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


TION FREE, Pictures that ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. Size 54x 8. Postpaid. 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3}. Larger, Five Cent Size, roxr2. 
would cost you one dollar each Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. Two cents each 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 














Situated on the “Highlands of 
Fifth Avenue,” with a view of 


Central Park 
and Reservoir. 


A Charming Family Hotel, 
cool, healthful and of splendid 
attractions for a spring or sum- 
mer sojourn in New York. 


Bright and Sunshiny 
Throughout, 





APARTMENTS range from 
One Room and Bath to Nine 
Rooms and Three Baths 


Model Cuisine, 


The BEST food, the BEST 
cooking ALWAYS IN 
SEASONABLE VARIETY. 


A fixed rate of $12 


a week per person 
on American Plan. 








with the ‘‘Carnegie,” 
“Vanderbilt” and ‘‘Sloan” 
group of mansions 


ONE BLOCK AWAY, 





N. Y, Taxicab Co. Our booklet tells all. It is mailed “free” on request. 


Madison Avenue Hotel, New Yor 








Also a la Carte 


Cars transferring to shopping and theatrical districts pass the doors. Principal uptown station of the 


MADISON AVENUE & 
NINETY-SECOND ST. 


Menu. 


J. J. MADDEN, Mgr. 

















DO YOU HAVE TO TEACH 
DRAWING? 


If so, why not prepare yourself by studying the Augsburg 
Drawing Manuals—the most simple yet comprehensive 
Method in print? 


Augsburg Drawing is contained in three books — Book I, Book II, Book III, 
containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every phase of the work. 


Book I is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective methods of 
teaching drawing in the first, second, and third grade. 


Book II presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing, laying a broad foun- 
dation in graphic representation, which enables the pupils to follow afterwards 
any special branch of drawing. 


Book III contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, water color 
work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human head and figure, design- 
ing and mechanical drawing. 


“The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, trained or untrained 
in the work.”— Prin. State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


$2.25 for the Set, Prepaid 


E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for 
which send me a set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING 
MANUALS, and please tell 
me how [ can fit myself to 
teach drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with 
the plan and books, I am to 
have the $2.25 refunded, 
provided I return the books 
within ten days. 
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HICKS'S 
CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK 


By WARREN E. HICKS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Complete, 25 cents. In two parts, each, 18 cents. 


This book embodies the method of teaching spell- 
ang which after two years’ use enabled the pupils of 
the Cleveland schools to win the victory in the 
National Education Association spelling contest of 
1908. It covers six school years, from the third to 
the eighth inclusive, and contains 6,000 words in 
all. Of these, 1,800 are selected for intensive 
study, two being made prominent in each lesson. 
The pronunciation, syllabication, derivation, pho- 
netic properties, oral and written spelling, and 
meaning of these are all to be made clear to the 
pupils, who are to use the words in intelligent 
sentences made by themselves. The subordinate 
words are arranged in helpful groupings. Syste- 
matic reviews, and frequent oral and written spelling 
contests, are provided for throughout. Supple- 
mentary lessons teach such helpful subjects as 
abbreviations, prefixes, suffixes, and word building. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


i ee 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 





Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER . . . 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 35c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40c. 


All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 


Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
material are features of this series. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE PIG BROTHER (A reader for the fourth year - - « 40c. 
By Laura E. Richards 


THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER (For fifth year) = ~ - 50c 
COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 


LATTLE, BROWN, & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











RICH IN DEVELOPING POWER 


Books that work, books that develop the child, that’s what you 
want. These will do it. The first, stimulates observation and 
love of nature; the second, in its language work, strengthens 
the impression of the first, and moves to a zestful interest in the 
simpler literature and art; the third teaches the meaning of 
words, how to use those words, and how to spell them correctly. 
They are good books, and extremely effective. Results prove it: 


OUTDOOR PRIMER 
EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER 
“T am delighted with the realistic presentation of outdoor life 
in the Outdoor Primer. It contains the pictures, the reading, and 
the play activities of child life in such real and effective form that 
no child no matter how slow to comprehend or to learn, can 
fail to become deeply interested.””—O. P. Bostwick, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Clinton, Iowa. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE 
AND ART 
Adopted for Use in Many States, Cities and Counties 
“Language Through Nature is a rare book — content interest- 
ing and instructive — make-up beautiful. A great help in the 
teaching of language, a strong incentive to work on the part of the 


little pupil.’"— J. K. Cole, Principal of Center Grammar School, 
Peabody, Mass. 


THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK 

By J. B. ASWELL, JOE COOK, and S. G. GILBREATH 
Something new in a spelling book. It is of interest. Jt will 
teach your children how to spell—a vital matter just now — 
when educators anc business men are arraigning hapless gram- 
mar grade pupils for deficiencies in this study. The Century 
book will remedy this evil. It emphasizes the things that make a 
good spelling book and good spellers; namely choice, of words, 

grading, correct pronunciation, and the proper use of words. 


Correspondence invited 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








SOME NEW WORKS 


CONSTRUCTION WORK FOR RURAL AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Intended to supply a want in time of need in 
helping over difficulties in simple manual training and con- 
struction under the following subjects. Card Construction, 
Paper Construction, Wood Construction, Basketry. 128 
pages. Profusely illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


STORIES AND EXERCISES FOR OPENING SCHOOLS OR 
LESSONS ON THE VIRTUES. Truth, Diligence, Obedience, 
Promptness, etc. 232 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


OPENING EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. By Saunders. 
Talks to pupils, stories, memory gems, etc. 112 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


PICTURE READING LEAFLETS FOR FIRST GRADE. By 
Lillian Flint and Lucy Robinson. 24 cards. 48lessons. Each 
lesson illustrated with appropriate picture in outline. 
Price, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DRILL CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. A set of 
thirty cards with abstract problems for drill in addition, sub- 
traction and multiplication. Each card contains six to twelve 
problems. For third to ‘ifth grades. Answers for the 
teacher. Price, 12°cents. 


Our NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE surpasses all others. 
192 pages. A veritable cyclopedia in describing Supple 
mentary Reading, Method Boo!'.s, Class Books, Blackboard 
Stencils, Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY - CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS 


NUMBER 7 


Play the Game 


E,. G. OLMsTEAD, Principal Training School, Springfield, Tl. 


Some time ago in writing for the paper on the subject of 
Play, I asked these questions: “Has the play spirit extended 
into your life work?” “Are you filled with the zest of ‘ play- 
ing the game?’” ‘To answer these, does not mean that you 
should lead a more strenuous life or a more simple life, but 
it does mean that your attitude toward your life work should 
be the same as the child’s attitude in his play. His mind is 
fixed on the thing to be done. He forgets everything else 
—his own feelings, his fears — and throws his whole soul 
into it, and carries it to a finish. In other words, he plays 
the game. 

The motive that-is conveyed in this expression is the deep- 
est motive in the lives of many people. It means being 
true to one’s own life — to living « n an ideal level. It means 
faithfulness to one’s comrades and a belief in the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

Activity is a law of nature and we cannot come to our 
best without work. The play spirit of the child should be 
transformed into the work of the adult. Whatever the mo- 
tive may be —either frm a sense of duty, cr love for what 
one is dcing or love fer certain definite persons, the work 
should be great enough and significant enough to call out 
our full powers and to absorb us. 

Struggle breeds herces and martyrs. 

Misfortune, despair, and pain have been th 
the world’s great men and women. That 
proved their greatness. 

No teacher leaves her home and her friends to enter the 
competitive struggle for existence from the sense of duty 
alone. There is something deeper than mere will power 
required. She enters the contest with the same spirit that the 
child plays. There is a feeling of satisfacticn, joy, and en- 
thusiasm, which absorbs and dominates spontaneous ac tivity. 
One thinks not of the ccns equences, but is swept on by these 
natural impulses. There is a must here, but it is the must 
of passionate surrender to an ideal. We cannot imagine 
a man writing a good poem just because he thought he ought 
to —that it was his duty. He might do a creditable piece 
of work, but it could not be great. 

Great achievements are not brought about in this way. 
Something else enters into them. When Lincoln wrote the 
immortal words of his Gettysbugyg Oration, he was made to 
give expression to his deepest feelings. It was not a sense 
of duty, but an ideal that had taken possession of him. 

The beauty of Edison’s work is, that he never seems to be 
working. Some force has laid hold of his mind and drives 
him day and night, and he cannot rest until it is expressed 
in some visible form. It is the spontaneous activity of the 
whole person in pursuit of a desired end. He did not take 
possession of the idea. It took possessicn of him. 

Walt Whitman wrote his poems on this impulse. It was 
in them that his powerful personality found its fitting expres- 
sion. One feels in every line of his “ Leaves of Grass,” the 
wonderful vitality of the man, his enthusiasm, and his passion 
for humanity. 

He was conscious of a message to give 
because he could not keep it to himself. 

The play instinct is the most effective spirit for the solu- 
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tion of any vital problem. It is the way in which we take 
the responsibility and problems of life that makes it either 
a deadly bore — drudgery —or the most interesting and 
absorbing game. The people who accomplish things are 
the people who play the game. 


A’ Word from the Veteran to 
the Cadet 
E. C. E. 

. DARE say the many young teachers who are starting 
] in their work this fall, feel that they have received enough 

good advice from their teachers and others to provide 

them with stock in trade for the rest of their natural 
lives. But, in spite of the fine equipment furnished by our 
schools, and with all the attractions of youth, there are pit- 
falls into which the novice sometimes falls, and from which 
it is difficult to raise herself, though never impossible. 

I am going to tell you a true tale of the way in which some 
young people in whom I have been interested have, individu- 
ally, failed to become the superior teachers we expected when 
they were under our care as pupils. I say “failed,” but I 
mean, up to this point. Many a young woman does not 
rise to the best that is in her, until she has had years of ex- 
perience both in the school-room, and the greater school of life. 

The first one was such a bright, mischievous girl, that we 
advised her to use her rare talents for music rather than tie 
herself to the routine school-work. This advice she did not 
take, and her first work was in a manufacturing town with 
a somewhat rough class of pupils. She was pretty, bright, 
and very attractive, and her native Irish wit and musical 
voice should have made her beloved. Strange to say, every 
bit of her genius turned to devices to outwit the mischievous 
pupils, rather than to interest them in her work. Her dis- 
cipline was harsh, and both she and her pupils were thoroughly 
unhappy. So unhappy was she that her whole nature seemed 
changed, and she became worn and harassed, talking of noth- 
ing but her school, and ‘“‘hard boys.” 

That she was not fitted to teach is obvious. Yet, with her 
equipment, if she could have made up her mind to become 
interested in her pupils through their homes, prepared her 
work to get them interested in it and in her, she need not have 
become the failure she now is. So, girls, be sure you realize 
that you have individuals before you, not merely a class, 
and that in each one there is good to be found. 

Now the second girl whom I have in mind did realize that 
she must have a personal interest in each pupil, but she 
lacked discretion. Her pupils adored her, and she knew 
every detail of their home life. ‘I have seen girls weeping on her 
shoulder and telling her the details of home discipline. “My 
mother smacked me,” said one, “just because I didn’t do what 
she told me to do.” I was passing just then, and I lingered 
to hear the teacher second the mother’s discipline in words, 
but alas! what I heard was this, ‘‘ Tell me all about it, dear.” 
Once an irate parent made some complaint when the child 
reported inquiries as to her grandfather, then living in the 
city poorhouse, and another objected to the inquiries on the 
death of a relative. But criticism from the parents is the 
least of the evils —- though to invite criticism is very unwise. 
To foster in children the habit of communicating home affairs, 
to encourage and invite gossip in young or old, to permit a 
familiarity that must finally end in contempt, is to bring 
the teacher to a lower pedestal than she or we wish to stand 
upon. Such a teacher has a present popularity with her 
pupils, but she does not have that respect and confidence 
which calls them back to her for advice and suggestion later 
on. The happy mean between this fault and that of aloof- 
ness may be attained. 

And then that ever present question of dress. Of course 
all the girls want to be neat, dainty, and sweet. This goes 
without saying, and yet if there be one who really doesn’t 
care about clothes, she is the one who must make herself 
take extra pains with her toilet. I know one bright, capable 
girl who lost her promotion because her appearance was so 
unpleasing. There was a vacancy in a school, paying a much 
higher salary than she was receiving. She was visited and 
her work approved, but the visitor said, “I cannot have 
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in my school a teacher whose shoes are run down, apron 
soiled, collar awry, and a careless general appearance. This 
Same visitor, a wise committee, I think, rejected another 
teacher because he found her on three occasions dressed jn 
silk, bejewelled, and with coiffure elaborated by puffs, rats 
and curls. “I must have an example of proper dress set 
for our girls,” he said, “‘and especially proper dress for work- 
ing women. These girls will most of them be self-support- 
ing, and to be self-respecting, they must dress according to 
their work. A party costume is as much out of place in the 
school-room as in a store, telephone office, or shoe factory.” 
Was he not right? And is not appropriateness to the oc- 
casion and one’s purse the first criterion of good taste? So, 
girls, be trig any way, and have pretty clothes if you can, but 
use discretion in materials and styles for your work. 

And last of all, do look out for your health. A girl is 
neither pretty, agreeable, nor useful, who has persistent 
poor health. In these days of attention to ventilation, physi- 
cal exercises, mental suggestions, etc., there is no excuse for 
a girl who has a fair inheritance of health becoming a physi- 
cal or mental wreck in teaching. But she must use good 
common sense, eschewing late hours during school time, 
wear sensible foot-covering, eat regularly, and mingle with 
her work such pleasures as really re-create. Experience js 
such a hard schoolmaster and the fees so heavy, as has been 
said by the wise, and proven by the foolish, that we are hop- 
ing some of you girls, at least, will profit by the experience of 
those who have trodden the path down which you are just 
starting. 


Practical Child Study | 


AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS ” 


In General 


Women know 
The way to rear up children (to be just); 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting baby shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words; 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles. 

— From Aurora Leigh, by Mrs. Browning 

But there are other things besides those enumerated by 
Mrs. Browning, which every mother, father, and teacher 
should know, but of which too many are ignorant, or appar- 
ently so. The questions of heredity, prenatal influence, 
environment (this includes home, family, friends, pursuits, 
and many other things) and other circumstances make a 
chance for great differences in all children, no two of whom 
we ever find just alike; and yet there are certain things which 
are common to the genus, of which even some of the best 
friends of the child are serenely unconscious. The result 
is that many a child is given a wrong bent, because he or his 
actions are gravely misunderstood, when they should have 
been like an open book to the one having him in charge. 

Much of the so-called “scientific child-study” might as 
well be written “child-bosh” for all the good it brings to child 
or student; and it is of little practical help to the mother 
or teacher who does not know where Harold gets his disposi- 
tion toward lying, nor how to combat or train it; why Florence 
is lazy nor how to overcome it; why Jennie is fretful, and 
how fretfulness can be converted into some other quality; why 
Howard should run away from school and to the circus, etc. 

And first, I want to say that a great deal of the trouble lies 
right at home, with parent, guardian, or teacher; for in many 
cases the child is all right in the line in which he is supposed 
to be wrong, but is wrong elsewhere; and the result is charged 
up to a misunderstanding on the part of his superiors. 

So that there is both room and need for good sensible 
Child Study, everywhere; and no one person may say “Lo 
here,” or “Lo there, I have a monopoly on all that is desira- 
ble in this line” — for there are those who think that child 
study which is not “conducted” on some highly scientific 
plan, by some highly scientific professor, has no value; while 
the fact is that the father, mother, or teacher of ordinary 
intelligence is well endowed to study, make notes, and put 
forth theories as to childhood and child training, and these 
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papers will be written with inteat to help the everyday work of 
the everyday teacher, in the understanding and management 
of the everyday child. 

Perhaps the very first thing to be suggested in the line of 
action is that it is never too early to begin. Traits of char- 
acter soon become like marble and it is difficult to undo what 
has once gotten a long start in the race. So begin right. If 
you want the child to be any one thing (industrious, cheerful, 
obedient, honest) give him the right inclination from the first. 

For those who have made the mistake of letting things go, 
I shall try to offer help in the ways of “offsets”; for it is 
true that if we do not want weeds to come up, we must fill 
the soil with other things, and no child’s mind can safely 
be left to itself. We must sow as we would reap, and beside 
all waters, continuously. We may not work with due dili- 
gence to-day, and to-morrow leave the task for Chance (or 
the devil) to complete; but after putting our hands to the 
plough, and becoming in any way sponsor for the immortal 
souls for whose keeping we have asked, directly or indirectly, 
we must see to it that our full duty is done. 


(Note I shall be glad to answer any questions that may be for- 
warded and which are within my capacity and experience.) 





For the Blackboard 





Golden-Rod 


Tell me, sunny golden-rod, 
Growing everywhere, 

Did fairies come from Fairyland 
And make the dress you wear? 


Say, did you get from mines of gold 
Your bright and shining hue? 

Or did the baby stars some night 
Fall down and cover you? 


Or did the angels flap their wings 
And drop their glitter down 

Upon you, laughing golden-rod, 
Your nodding head to crown? 
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How Shall We Do? 


A TEACHER 
(When School Opens) 

Number One “Good-morning, children — not so loud.” 

“Hurry, Ned, I wouldn’t be always last.” 

“Yes, Harold, I’ll unhook your coat, but I wish you’d soon 
learn to unfasten it yourself.” 

“Helen out? I hope she isn’t going to be tardy again.” 

“What is it, Rose? Yes, you may get your book this time, 
but remember to bring it to your seat next time.” 

“John, I wish you’d learn to keep your feet out of the 
aisle, you spoil your whole row.” 

“Nellie, I do get tired waiting for you. I wish you’d 
surprise me by being ready first, to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes, you may choose the song this morning, Marion.” 
“Oh, not that one, we are all tired of it.” 

“What is it? All right, now everybody sing —not too 
loud.” 

Number Two “Good-morning, children.”’ 

“You’re not going to be last this morning, are you, Ned?” 

(Unhooking Harold’s coat.) 

“You'll soon be so big you can unhook your own coat.” 

“Helen out? I hope she’s not ill.” 

“What is it, Rose?” (Rose wants to get her book from the 
cloak-room. ) 

“Yes,” 

“Nellie” (who is out of proper position), “come here. 
at Mary. Run to your seat and sit like that.”’ 

“John” (whose feet are in the aisle), “is your row ready to 
sing?” 

“All right — Maricn is sitting so straight she may choose 
the song.”” (Marion chooses a good old one.) 

“We will sing cne verse and then I have a nice new song 
for you to learn.” (They sing.) 

Number Three “ Good-morning, children.” 

(Looks at slow Ned.) 

(Unhooks Harold’s coat in silence.) 

(Is told of Helen’s absence.) 

“Tsee.” 

(Rose asks to get book.) 

“No.” 

“Nellie, sit straight.” 

“John, your feet.” 

“Marion may choose song. ” 

(Marion chooses a threadbare one.) 

“No, sing — (choosing another), 

(They sing.) 

(James has told a lie.) 

Number One “James, I don’t know what to do with 
you. I have talked and talked to you about telling the 
truth, and to think this is all the good it does. To think 
that a boy in my school would do such a thing, and after all 
I’ve told you about George Washington, too. What do you 
think George Washington would think of such a boy as you. 
I ought to give you a hard whipping for this, but, James, if 
I don’t whip you this time will you promise me never, never 
again to tell a lie? Now, you remember what will happen 
next time. Take this paper to your seat and write this copy.” 
(Goes to blackboard and writes) “I will not tell a lie.” 

“Maybe that will help you to remember. Write it ten 
times.”’ 

Number Two “James do you want me to like you?” 
“Well, what kind of boys do I like — what kind of boys do 
I want around me?” “Yes, boys who tell the truth, boys 
I can depend upon. And what kind of boys do the girls and 
boys like ? 

“Ves, truthful boys, boys they can believe. And, of course, 
you want us all to like you. Now we are going to help you. 
We are going to watch you and see if you are not as truthful 
as any boy. And we'll help you to always tell the truth and 
then you will be a boy whom people will love and trust and 
believe. Now go to your seat and think about it; you watch 
yourself and we'll all watch you and I don’t believe you'll 
ever tell me what isn’t true again.” 

Number Three “James, I told you that I should whip 
anyone who told me a lie, so you knew what would happen. 
You may go to the cloak-room.” 


Look 
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A First Day in a Rural School 


MARTINA GARDNER 


F you can make a success of your first day, you have 
practically insured your success for the entire term,” 
and —“‘ Be sure to keep the children busy every minute. 
Plan at least twice as much work as they can possibly 

accomplish.” These two bits of sage advice kept ringing 

in Miss Wood’s ears as she made preparations for her first 
day in a rural school. They had been given her by her 
favorite critic in the Normal to whom she had confided her 
plans for the school year. Experience she must have before 
she could obtain a really good position in a graded school. 

What better place to obtain it than in this school which num- 

bered forty pupils and many grades? ‘The investigation of 

conditions which she had made had revealed many possible 


reforms. The schoolhouse and surroundings were unat- 
tractive. A library and many supplies were needed. Divers 


different text-books were in use. The system of grading was 
extremely lax. A child was “promoted” when he had 
droned twice through the text-books of any particular year. 
Dame Nature had given Miss Wood a good fund of common 
sense to balance the young graduate’s usual desire to reform 
the world. Whatever radical measures she contemplated, 
she had decided to “bide a wee” and not to attempt to in- 
augurate anything startling on the first day. 

“Didn’t all of this material cost a fortune?” asked her 
chum, who was helping her pack her trunk on the Friday 
preceding the opening of schcol. ' 

“No,” laughed Miss Wocd, tucking away a box of ten cent 
scissors. ‘‘The cost was about five dollars.” 

“T wouldn’t spend that — on your salary,”’ was the retort. 

“T anticipate ample returns. The expenditure will mean 
peace instead of chaos cn that all important first day.” 

Saturday noon found Miss Wood comfortably settled in her 
boarding place. The afternoon she spent at the school 
building. Results: Inexpensive muslin curtains to keep 
out the blinding glare. Some reproductions of good pic- 
tures on the walls. Necessary work on the board. All 
materials placed ready at hand. 

Monday morning she arrived early, arranged a huge 
bunch of goldenrod on her desk, and was at liberty to mab 
friends with the firct arrival. 

The children tumbled necisily into the seats when she rang 
the bell at nine o’clock. Outwardly calm, she stood by her 
desk and waited for silence. Then, since religious exercises 
were permitted, she read from her Bible softly and led in the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Miss Wood had determined that singing should form part 
of her opening exercises. She asked those who knew “Amer- 
ica” to sing it with her. This was followed by — “Just 
Before the Battle.” Then: 

- “There is another song to that air which I am sure we 
should enjoy this morning. The words are on the board.” 
Again they sang. 


Now we’ve come from work and playing 
For September days are here. 
Meadows, trees, and brooks we’re leaving, 
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Coming to our school-room dear. 
All the days of golden summer 

Gladly sped on wings so fleet, 
Here our books for us are waiting, 

Playmates loved we gladly greet. 


Chorus 
Welcome then to fair September’s 
Goldenrod and asters blue. 
Happy month that brings us gladly, 
To our desks and school books too. 


“Will you read the quotation on the board, Ethel ?” 
Ethel turned to the quotation which had been daintily 
executed in colored crayon and read: 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit, round by round. 


“Tell me about the picture under it, Harold?” selecting 
a wee tot who had made friendly overtures before school. 

“It’s a tree, and it has big yellow apples and there’s a ladder 
that ain’t got no rounds at the bottom.” 

“There is a story about that ladder. Once upon a time, 
long, long ago, four youths started out to seek their fortune. 
At first they trudged along dusty roads banked with golden- 
rod. Then they followed a sleeping brook which was singing 
a lullaby to the blue asters on its banks. At last the Queen 
of Fairies came and led them to an orchard. They followed 
her past trees bending with apples all red and green and yel- 
low. At last they stopped before this tree. The apples were 
pure gold, and the ladder had no bottom rounds. 

“Return to-morrow when shadows are long,’ said the 
Queen of Fairies. ‘ You shall each have five minutes. He 
who can climb the ladder and touch an apple may carry 
away as many as he can. He who fails must return empty 
handed.’ 

“The next day the four youths returned. 
to climb the smooth side of the ladder. 
slipped back to the ground. The second had brought a 
rope. He tried to throw the end up over the first round. 
His five minutes were gone before he succeeded. The third 
youth caught up some rusty nails and some slender pieces of 
wood and tried to make cross pieces upon which to step. 
The nails bent and the wood broke. Then came the last 
youth. He had a bag on his shoulder. In it were stout 
strips of wood, strong nails, and a hammer. He had spent 
the hours in getting ready. Quickly he nailed the first 
round in place, sprang upon it, and began to fasten the one 
above. Every piece fitted. Every blow rang true. He 
was at the top and had touched the apple before his time was 
up. Now let us say our quotation together, and then you 
may tell me what the story means. 

“Now,” after the moral had been skillfully inferred, but 
not preached, “we are ready to begin work and to make 
the first round in our school year ladder. Will you pass these 
cards, James? 1 am sure every boy thinks sometimes of the 
day when he will be through this school and through high 
school and possibly college — when perhaps he will own a 
fine farm of his own — but if he is to succeed then, he must 
do his best now. How many are ready to help me to make 
this year the very best that he possibly can?” 

(Please observe that Miss Wood’s summit of ambition was: 
“to own a farm.” She had resolved that no boy of mediocre 
ability should be lured from the contentment of agriculture 
to ill-paid drudgery over an office desk.) 

“Take your cards. Write your name; your father’s name; 
your age; birthday; grade. If you can’t write take them 
to mamma to-day noon.” Put them on the upper right-hand 
corner of the desk. Take papers. James may pass these 
sheets to those who have none. The sixth grade may work 
these examples; fifth; fourth; third; second,” indicating 
the board spaces where the examples had been placed. All 
of the little folks who have never been to school before may 
come up to my desk.” : 

Wee toddlers! So far everything had gone over their 
heads. They had been sitting, round-eyed and | passive, 
awed by the novelty of their surroundings. Had Miss Wood 
left the older ones while she interested the babies, disorder 


The first tried 
Every time, he 
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would have been inevitable. Now the others were quietly ing lessons were then assigned and the children were sent to 
at work. First of all, she asked the names and wrote them their seats with instructions to write every word which they 
under the heading, “ First Grade,” on a large sheet of paper. did not know upon a slip of paper. Those who had no books 
Then she picked up a large, red, rubber ball. “James may received a neatly mounted story — which had been obtained 
bound it two times. Mary may bound it four times. Now from an old reading book or paper. 
you may each have it again and bound it as many times as The clock announced the hour of ten thirty. Miss Wood 
you can count. How many times did I bound it? This is had previously decided the exact method by which the room 
the figure that says three. James may try tomakeit. Mary, should be dismissed. ‘This method was now carefully ex- 
[ am going to make a figure three here, and draw three red _ plained and the children filed out for recess in perfect order. 
balls. Now three green apples; three yellow boxes; three While they were gone Miss Wood took pencil and a previously 

; oranges; three blue fans. Take these pretty crayons; go made plan of the school-room and filled in the names. She 
ntily to your seats and see if you can make what I have made.” now had a list of the children in each grade, and a plan 
Beginning with the second, each grade was now summoned whereby she could locate each child in his seat, with the ex- 

to the desk. They brought their reading books and their ception of the few younger ones who could not write. 
number papers. While Miss Weod looked at the papers After intermission a sight word was presented to the first 
and checked each example from the answer slip before her, grade. They were sent to their seats to cover many pencil 
the child wrote his name upon the large sheet of paper. Read- copies of this word with colored crayon. The number work 

ting Program 

Ider A.M. GRADE I GRADE 2 GRADE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE 5 GRADE 6 

-_ 9.00- 9.10 OPENING EXERCISES (All grades) 

vi 9g.10- 9.20 NUMBER Number Number Number Number Arithmetic 

den- 

ging 9.20- 9.40 Number NUMBER Number Number Arithmetic 

leen 

wed g.40-10.00 Number Number Number NUMBER Arithmetic 

yel- 

vere 10.00-10.15 Occupation work Occupation work Drawing ARITHMETIC 

the 10.15-10.30 DRAWING or PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE Drawing History 
Hie : RECESS (All grades 
10. 30-10.45 } OF ONS All grades) 

arry 

apty 10.45-10.50 WORDS Reading Reading Reading Reading History 

ried 10.50-11.05 Board work READING PREPARATORY Reading Reading History 

_ he 

it a 10.05-11.15 READING Reading Reading Reading Reading Geography 

ind. ' — , nee , a 

hird 11.15-11.30 Dismiss Spelling Spelling READING PREPARATORY 

si 11.30-11.40 Spelling Spelling Board work HISTORY 

last 1T.40-11.50 SPELLING Board work Spelling 

tout ; 

ent 11.50-12.00 WRITING (All grades except first) 

first 

one P. M. + vy . . e 

He 1.00- 1.10 Reading ORAL LANGUAGE Reading Reading Reading 

a 1.10- 1.20 READING Written language Reading Reading Reading 

but 1.20- 1.30 Written work Written language READING Reading Reading 

) 

ake 1.30- 1.40 Written work Written language Board work READING Reading 

ese 

the 1.40- 1.50 Occupation work Occupation work Board work Drawing READING 

igh saitenane 

na 1.50- 2.05 Occupation work Reading Reading ORAL LANGUAGE Drawing 

lust : . = , 

ae | 2.05- 2.15 _Dismiss READING Reading Written language Drawing 

- { 2,15- 2.25 ‘1READING Wrjtten language Grammar 

cre 1 2.25- 2.40 ; RECESS (Ail grades) 

ure 

WRITE 

ne; , 2.40- 2.50 SPELLING Occupation work “Geography Spelling Grammar 

em ‘ ; 

und 2.50- 3.00 Board work Geography.or.Nature 14... Geography Geography GRAMMAR 

ese ’ . . _ ho 

ork 3.00- 3.15 Written work Geography or,Nature DRAWING or PHYSIOLOGY 

: ; 4 

Ai 3.15- 3:25 Dismiss GEOGRAPHY or NATURE Geography 

nay 3.25- 3.35 3 Dismiss Written work Spelling GEOGRAPHY 

t 

\eir 3.35- 3.45 ie work Spelling Spelling GEOGRAPHY 

3:35- 3-45, + 

ive, on 

od 3-45- 3-52 _. Dismiss SPELLING Spelling 

a ‘ bidu we 

, 3-52- 4.00 SPELLING 
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had been replaced by lists of spelling words. The remain- 
ing grades were summoned for word drill and reading. Spell- 
ing words were then pronounced. Second and third grades 
were given boxes of letters with which to make these words. 
Fourth, fifth and sixth grades were told to write sentences 
containing the words. 

The babies were dismissed at an early hour. During the 
last fifteen minutes of the session, each child made a care- 
ful copy of the quotation. 

Reading came first on the afternoon program, After a 


properly developed lesson, the beginners retired to their’ 


seats bearing large pieces of manila paper, upon which the 
sight word had been written, A half hour was spent in prick- 
ing the outline with a pin, Then they were sent to the yard 
for free play. 

Each member of the other grades carried to his seat a 
square of wall paper strewn with daisies; a sheet of manila 
paper; a piece of ribbon; a pair of scissors, and a bit of paste 
squeezed on a fragment of paper. He was duly instructed 
in the art of decorating the cover and making a booklet 
which should contain the month’s spelling words. 

Second, third, and fourth grades came together for oral 
language —a conversation lesson with the theme: “The 
Best Time I Had During Vacation.” 

The children next busied themselves by copying the sen- 
tences which were written on the board. Then intermis- 
sion. 

Afterwards the first graders were initiated into the mys- 
terious formation of the letter }, and sent to their seats with 
cardboard houses. ‘These were to be traced around and filled 
with letters before going home. 

Fifth and sixth grades repeated the conversation lesson 
and were told to write exactly what they had said. Some 
very creditable compositions resulted. During the last half 
hour the spelling words were written in the new booklets, 
advanced lessons were assigned and the first day brought to 
a triumphant close — for the children. 

Left alone, Miss Wood’s first task was to arrange her roll 
book; the second to prepare a permanent program. Had 
not the critic said: 

“Do not drag along without a program. Have it in place 
by the morning of the second day, and follow it rigidly. Sys- 
tem only will bring you success.’ 

Miss Wood had prepared for six grades. She had hoped 
that at least one of these would contain so few pupils that it 
could be combined with the others. Results proved this 
impossible. After a half hour’s struggle, she obtained the 
following result — with the aid of a syllabus. 

Since the lower grades must read twice a day: 


9 reading periods. 
6 word drill periods. 
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6 number periods. 

6 language periods. 

6 spelling periods. 

6 drawing periods. 

2 physiology periods. 

6 geography and nature study periods, 
6 writing periods. 

1 history period. 


Total 54 periods. 


Deducting recesses and opening exercises she had 329 
minutes at her disposal. Less than six minutes for each 
period! Clearly it was a question of alternation and of com- 
bination. One by one she went over the subjects. Reading 
must not be sacrificed. It would be possible to conduct two 
number lessons at the same time. One could do board work 
while the other was engaged in oral work. One could be 
given a written lesson, and the entire period spent with the 
other. Drawing could be alternated with phy siology. Two 
classes could be occupied with seat work while instructions 
for the next day’s work were given to the third. Many les- 
sons might be identical in principle, differing only in de- 
grees of skill. 

In English two grades could work upon the same repruduc- 
tion stories, information lessons, etc. In technical work 
one class could be at the board while the other was at the 
recitation bench, Two classes could be combined in spelling. 
Many lists of the more common words could be identical. 
For other lists, two or even three lessons could be written 
simultaneously. Fourth grade, river. Fifth grade, delta. 
Sixth grade, continent. 

There could be no separate period for nature study, but 
much could be given in connection with the composition work 
and during the morning talks. As for writing, it must be 
the copy book method for one period and at all times, eternal 
vigilance. 

The completed program was as given on page 321. 
tion periods are indicated by capitals. 


Recita- 





Autumn Gold 


MARTHA BurRR BANKS 


(A recitation for a little girl with blue eyes and fair hair. She has 
her arms filled with golden-rod, and other yellow fall flowers, which 
she strews upon the floor as she walks up and down the platform.) 


September is a princess fair, 

With bright blue eyes and yellow hair; 
And everywhere, to young and old 
She scatters out her shining gold. 





For the Blackboard 
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Little Lessons in English 
Luta P. WHINNA 


A spry red squirrel sat under a tree 
When the leaves were falling adown, adown. 
Some were golden and some were red 
And some were a russet brown. 
“If only these leaves were nuts,” thought he, 
What a rich little squirrel I should be.” 


A dear little baby sat under the tree 
When the leaves were falling adown, adown. 
They fell in his cap, they danced cn his toes, 
And they /eaped on his little bald crown. 
He lifted his arms and cried with glee, 
“They are birdies, mamma, they are flying to me.” 
— Sel. 
(QUESTIONS 
(a) What kind of a squirrel was under the tree? 
(6) What were the colors of the leaves ? 
(c) What did the squirrel think ? 
(d) Name two things that were under the trees. 
(e) Tell from the second verse what the leaves did 
(f) Use another word for “leaped.” 
(g) What did the baby say about the leaves? 


The Flower’s Lullaby 


All of the flowers are going to bed, 

Daisies are nodding their pretty white heads. 
Clovers have softly just whispered good night, 

Soon Mother Nature will tuck them up tight. 

“Lullaby, lullaby,” now the winds sigh, 

Mother will watch you while winter is nigh.” 
Over them softly she spreads a white sheet, 
“Lullaby, lullaby, sleep, babies, sleep.” 
Maples are taking off dresses of green, 

And in bright dressing gowns now can be seen, 
Oak trees are going more slowly to bed, 


With pretty night-caps of dark brown and red. 
— Sel. 


QUESTIONS 


(a) What does it mean by “the flowers are going to bed ?” 
(6) What are the daisies doing ? 

(c) What did the clovers whisper? 

(d) Who will tuck them up tight? 

(e) What does the wind say? 


(f) What is the “white sheet’? Mother Nature spreads over the 


flowers ? 
(g) How are the maples dressed now ? 
(h) Which trees are the last to go to bed? 
(7) How are the oak trees dressed ? 


The Autumn Leaves 


Said the leaves upon the branches, 
One sunny Autumn day, 

We’ve finished all our work and now 
We can no longer stay. 

So our gowns of red and yellow, 
And our cloaks of sober brown 

Must be worn before the frost comes 


And we go rustling down. 
We have had a jolly summer 

With the birds that built their nests 
Beneath our green umbrellas, 

And the squirrels that were our guests; 
But we cannot wait for winter 

And we do not care for snow, 
When we hear the wild northwesters 

We lose our clasp and go.” —Sel. 


(QUESTIONS 


(a) What time of the year is it? 

(6) What kind of clothes do the leaves wear before the frost comes ? 
(c) Who kept the leaves company during the summer ? 

(d) What are the “green umbrellas ?”’ 

(e) When do the Jeaves fall ? 


Finding His Level 
ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


O velvet bee,’you’re a dusty fellow, 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold, 


chanted the second grade. “I know why it calls him a velvet 
bee. It’s because he’s all covered with little yellow hairs 
and it makes him look like the velvet on your hat,” said 
Arvie, without even putting up his hand, at the moment when 
the class paused simultaneously to draw its breath before 
going on with 


O brave marsh-mary buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold. 


Miss Constantia was a brand new teacher, but she had 
already found out that Arvie could not read, “See the bee. 
Can the bee see? Bee, see me. Can the bee see me? I can 
see the bee,” from the primer in which he had a lesson by 
himself every day, because he could not read with hts class. 
The school drew its breath with a gasp as usual, but it didn’t 
go on, for it was interested in the pretty new teacher’s pretty 
new hat, if not in the bee in the poem. 

Miss Constantia betrayed neither astonishment nor right- 
eous indignation that a little boy should speak without ask- 
ing permission. at a time that was sacred to the recitation of 
a “memory gem.” 

“And can you tell me why he is called a dusty fellow?” 
she said as if the bee had been the subject of thought. 

“Yes,” said Arvie, “when he goes into the flowers to get 
honey, he gets that yellow stuff on him. It’s that yellow 
stuff that sticks on your nose when you smell them.” “ Yes, 
I know,” said Miss Constantia, smiling back at the little 
boy, whose suddenly animated face had taken on a childish 
sweetness of expression that she had not noticed before. 
“Will you bring me some flowers that have the yellow dust, 
so that we can all see it?” “Sure, I will,” said Arvie, quite 
taken out of himself and forgetting his school-room vocabu- 
lary. Then the memory gem was resumed, and went on in 
its accustomed way to its accustomed end. 

On the morrow, Arvie was early, and, held out before him, 
as soon as Miss Constantia came in sight, was a lily, looking 





‘the flowers gathering the nectar. 
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as if it had had a hand-to-hand encounter with hard times, 
but still retaining some of its assets, in the way of gold. 

Just as soon as the good-morning song was sung, Miss 
Constantia showed the lily. Some of the yellow dust was 
shaken off and caught on a white paper, where all might see. 
When the children had filed up, and, one by one, gazed intently 
upon it, Miss Constantia asked how many had flowers grow- 
ing at home. Some had and all could find dandelions in a 
vacant lot near by. Miss Constantia told the children to see 
if any bees were visiting the flowers and to bring some flowers 
to school. The next morning there was an overwhelming 
response to the questions about bees and flowers, in which 
Arvie was a delighted leader instead of a depressed little 
hearer. 

At the request of the teacher he undertook to bring in a 
bee that had powdered its legs with gold; and in another 
day} a very perturbed bumble-bee, imprisoned in a wide 
mouthed bottle with mosquito netting tied over the top, 
made its appearance in the school-room. Sure enough, the 
pollen baskets on its largest legs were filled to the brim, and 
all might see the gold, which the bee was carrying home 
to make into bread for the baby bees. By and by the bee 
grew calm enough to partake cf the sugar and water the 
hostess had thoughtfully provided fcr its refreshment, while 
it remained an enforced guest, and the children had a good 
view of its proboscis and its manner of eating. 

When it was time for the drawing lesson, the paint boxes 
were taken out, and the bee was shown as it labors among the 
flowers for its daily bread. Perhaps the resemblance was not 
striking, but the children’s whole hearts and best efforts went 
into the work, and they gazed fondly on the finished pictures 
and saw that they were more than good. 

On the top shelf of the closet there was a set of Seaside and 
Wayside Readers, which no teacher had ever been able to 
make very useful, as was attested by their offensive cleanness. 
These were taken down and Miss Constantia sought out the 
bee lessons and read a little to the children from the most 
interesting part. Than the books were given to the class, 
and after a little preliminary examination of the pictures, they 
settled down to read. Miss Constantia kept a kindly eye on 
the little boy who could not read and helped him to words 
where he needed them. When it was time for the reading 
recitation, Arvie proudly read a few sentences to the surprise 
and admiration of the other children. 

The busy day went quickly, and soon it was coming time 
for bees to seek their homes, and fresh air was needed in the 
roem; so Miss Constantia told the children to stand and face 
the opened windows while she uncovered the bottle... Loving 
looks from sweet eyes sped the parting guest although the 
manner in leaving lacked a certain repose and might have 
been thought to argue haste to be gene. 

When the bee had disappeared, Miss Constantia asked the 
children if they could show her how the bee goes about among 
After an animated discus- 
sion as to how to play the new game, a number of children 
were chosen for flowers, and Rebecca, Rebecca of the nimble 
feet, and lithe, graceful little body, Rebecca with all the 
sorrow of her race in her sad brown eyes, was chosen bee, 
and went flitting about among the flowers like a wind-blown 
leaf, little arms rhythmically swaying, little feet scarce touch- 
ing the floor. This enchanting sight so aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the others, that in a few minutes all had taken part 
in the game. 

As the children filed out at the close of the day, Arvie 
asked for the “bee book” to show to his mother, and it re- 
mained his familiar friend long after his classmates had out- 
lived their interest in it, and had wisely been. allowed to re- 
turn to the stories that are the true heritage of childhood. 
Many were the confidences that he and Miss Constantia ex- 
changed on the subject of the insect life to be found out-of- 
doors, and in that book and others with which she managed 
to supply him; and, by and by, Arvie could read without 
help. 

And that was not all. Instead of being an unhappy hin- 
drance to the progress of the whole school, his love for nature 
was the means of awakening some of the same interest in 
others, while their kindly feeling of pleasure in his learning 
to read was perhaps their first experience in altruism. 
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An Invitation 


BertTHA E. BusH 


Sunshine and gold! Sunshine and gold! 
That’s what the bright world is full of to-day. 
Beauty and glory and splendor untold 
Waiting for all of us, close by the way. 
Let us go walking then. Come, young and old! 
Come on this happy September day! 





Care of Books 


MaupveE M. GRANT 


In September what rows and rows of new books are to be 
found upon the neat shelves of our bookstores! Pretty books 
in attractive bindings, with glossy printed pages and fascinat- 
ing illustrations. 

They are all soon to become the property of some little 
girl or boy and then — how long think you that the covers 
will be clean and the printed pages glossy and white ? 

Some of the children, it is true, take their books home 
“for mamma to cover ”’ and bring them back with covers en- 
veloped in stout brown, blue or gray denim, figured calico, 
and even with brown or white oilcloth. (Oilcloth makes an 
excellent covering for books belonging to the little folks, as 
they may be easily cleaned with a sponge or a damp cloth 
when they become soiled. ) 

But there are others — whose books are‘not cove red and 
who are not at all as careful as they might be, so it behooves 
the wise teacher to give a little talk upon the care cf books 
and to see that the little pupils accept it in its practical mean- 
ing. 

“Take out your nice new books, children,” says Teacher. 
“Look at their pretty clean covers. I wonder how we can 
keep our books so that the covers will look fresh and new fer 
a long time?” 

Rob’s hand waved wildly. ‘“ Keepin’ your hands clean,” 
he shouted. “Yes, indeed,” said Teacher. “That is a 
fine answer. Now who thinks of anything else?” 

“Don’t lay your books down on the wet grass or cn the 
dirty walks ”» said Ethel. 

“Not to bring our books to the table and get butter on them,” 
said Sidney, whose report card had come back to Teacher 
all smeary and greasy. . 

“Not to mark on them with cray’ns or lead pencils,” said 
Charles. “Splendid,” said ‘Teacher. “Let’s remember 
all these things. Now,” said she, picking up a book from 
her desk, “will someone please tell me what has happened 
to this book ?” 

Its covers dangled and its leaves hung loosely down, in fact, 
one or two pages fell to the floor. 

“Somebody opened it too wide an’ split the back,” said 
John, “or it might have fell down hard on the floor.” 

“Ves,” said Teacher, “it has fallen down hard on the 
floor, and just look at the corners of the covers — and the 
pages —all bent over. Nothing spoils: a book so quickly 
as to turn down the pages — just look here,” and Teacher 
opened the book where .one of the illustrations had_ been 
colored a deep red by an erring hand. 

“Oh, oh,” disapproved the children. “Now,” went on 
Teacher, “there is not one of us‘who would so ill-treat our 
nice new books, for our book is our little friend who will be 
with us all through the year. He depends upon us to care for 
him, and we must remember not to ill-treat, not to soil, and 
not to mutilate or destroy our little book friend in any way. 
How many of us will try hard to remember?” 

Every hand went up. Teacher smiled. Well she knew 
that there would ke some lapses from grace, and that some 
of the books would be ill-treated, not intentionally, but thought- 
lessly, by their little owners. 

“I will bring up this subject again,” thought Teacher, 
wisely. “At the end of the month, perhaps, when compari- 


” 


sons (odious things at best) may be made with great prac- 
tical profit.” 
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An Industrial Art 
Raphia Winding 


N. M. ParrpoInt 


APHIA winding is one of the most practical forms of 
R industrial handwork for primary school use yet 
invented. 
The material is cleanly, inexpensive, and pliable, 
and the work causes no strain upon either the eyes or the 
muscles of the hands. 





In making the napkin ring, the essential points in winding 
can be taught, and it can be made an introduction for the 
work in many other objects. 

A cardboard foundation is needed, which can be very 
easily secured by cutting a mailing tube into rings, about 1 
or 14” wide. 

Select strands of raphia, which are reasonably even in width, 
and if they are moistened before being used, the winding will 
be much smoother than if the raphia is used when it is 
quite dry, 





Start the winding by laying the end of a strand on the 
cardboard, and winding the raphia through the ring and over 
the end. After the strand has been wound round the ring 
once or twice, the end will stay securely in place. 

Cover the foundation thoroughly, and finish the work, 
by passing the end of the last strand under two or three that 
are wound round the ring, and cut off. 

The pin cushion is started in the same way, by winding a 
cardboard ring with raphia. 

‘The bottom of the box, to hod the cushion, is made by 
cutting a cardboard disk, of the same diameter as the ring, 
with a hole in the center, and winding. Sew this to the 
ring with a fine strand of raphia. 

To add decoration to the box, a strand of colored raphia 
can be knotted round the center, to form a pattern, and a 
colored paper or ribbon 
pushed under the opening. 

The cushion is made 
from a circular piece of 
fancy material, three times 
the diameter of the ring, 
gathered round the edge, 
and filled with anything 
into which pins can be 
pushed. When this is 
}, drawn up tightly, it will 
ik make a circular cushion, 
which is to be pushed into 
ring, and held in place with 
some paste round the edge. 

The scrap-bag is made 
like the napkin ring and pin- 
cushion, only a little larger. 

The bag is a straight 
piece of material, sewn to 
one edge of the raphia 
covered ring, and gathered 
at the lower edge. 
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The hat-pin holder, is made in the same way as the pin- 
cushion box, with covered ring, deep enough to hold the 
pins, and a circular disk, wound with raphia for the bottom, 
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The covered bottle presents the same problem in another 
form as the napkin ring. 

Bend and fit a piece of cardboard to a round bottle, and 
when the size is just right, tie or sew it securely. 

Wind the cardboard ring with raphia and put on the bottle. 
Tie four or six strands of raphia, at equal distances round the 
top, and knot securely round the neck of the bottle. 

The whisk-broom holder needs two pieces of cardboard 
to cover the sides of the brush, and with well-rounded cor- 
ners. Avoid square corners or straight sides. 

Cut a circle in the center of each, and wind each piece 
thoroughly. Cover the cardboard twice, if necessary, with 
the raphia winding. 

Place four strands of raphia across the center hole, and 
knot where they cross. 

Sew the two pieces of covered cardboard together down 
the edges, and attach a braid of raphia, or a ribbon to hang 
it up by. 

The picture frame is made in the same way as the whisk- 
broom holder. 

Secure the picture first, as a frame should fit the picture, 
not the picture fit the frame. 

Decide how large an opening is needed, and how wide the 
frame should be. 

Have the frame either round or elliptical in form, as square 
corners are hard to cover. 

Wind, so that the foundation is well covered. Cut a card- 
board support, and punch two holes at the top. ‘Tie to the 
frame, above the opening for the picture. 








A Talk on Cotton 


Vina G. KNOWLES 
With Blackboard Drawings by L. E. N. 


AR down in the Southland where the air is warm and 
kK pleasant, even through the winter, some cotton seeds 
were planted in a large field in May. 

The brown earth made them a good home, the 
warm spring rains gave them water to drink, and the kind, 
balmy sunshine called to them, coaxing them to come to the 
light. ° 

So the seeds burst open their dark cover and a tiny, tender 
green stalk crept up, up, toward the light of day. 

When she reached the beautiful outside world, and listened 
to the songs of birds, and played with the merry, bright sun- 
shine, she was delighted with her new home, and was not one 
bit homesick for the dark ground she had left. 

The breeze played with her, too, and she grew larger and 
stronger every day, until she was six feet tall. 

One day, soon after the plant had appeared, a man with 
a hoe chopped down a good many of her neighbors, for there 
were too many cotton plants to live comfortably together. 
This man left only three plants in each hill. He also nipped 
off the top buds, so that the plants would grow more branches 
at the side. 

Our little plant was afraid he would take her too, but she 
was allowed to stay. 
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Some foreigners often came into the field — plants that were 
not cotton plants at all, called weeds; but the men cut them 
down as fast as they grew there. 

In August, the cotton plant found that she had a pretty 





pink flower which turned yellow in a few days. O, she was 
very, very happy, you may be sure, thinking the flowers were 
the most beautiful things she had ever seen. And when she 
looked about her she saw flowers on her neighbors also, 
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colored red, white; and blue, though the majority were 
yellow like her own. 

Some children came to see the cotton field one day, and the 
plants were very proud indeed to hear them say, “This is 
the most beautiful sight we ever saw. It looks like a sea of 
nodding asters!” 

But these blossoms dropped off in a few weeks and our little 
plant was very sad, for she had learned to love the flowers 
dearly. You see she did not know that the flowers must go 
away to make room for something more useful. 

For in the place of each flower there came a pod which is 
called a boll and which is very sharply pointed at the end. 
When the boll was ripe, it split into three valves; though 
the plant noticed that some of the bolls had four valves and 
some five. 

However, the strangest thing of all was that the bolls were 
filled with a white substance, which looked like wool. But 
it was not wool —it was cotton. Little cotton seeds were 
scattered through it, making it look as though it were rull of 
lumps. 

As the cotton ripened the boll spread its valves wider, 
until it looked like a shallow dish. 

Then, looking out over the broad field, the cotton plant 
saw a sight that she thought fully as beautiful and much more 
wonderful than before; for the field, on the warm summer’s 
day, seened covered with a mantle of snow. 





Some of the seeds took little tufts of cotton and flew away 
with the wind, just as dandelion seeds and milkweed babies 
do. 

Though ‘not many had a chance to go away, for an army 
of mien, women and children marched into the fields and 
picked the cotton out of the bolls. 

They were laden with baskets and bags of different sizes 
to suit the separate people, for small children could not 
handle large baskets and grown men would soon tire of filling 
tiny ones. They all had sacks around their waists which 
they picked full of cotton, then emptied into baskets. 

Our piece of cotton was picked by ‘a girl about fourteen 
years of age, who reached down into the center of the boll 
and took all of its cotton in one handful. The cotton saw 
that the other pickers were not all as good as this one, for some 
jerked the cotton, tearing it and leaving part of it clinging, 
lonesomely, to the sides of the boll. She also noticed that 
some pickers picked fast, while those who were just learning 
worked very slowly. 

When 'the pickers first entered the field, very early in the 
morning, the dew saturated their clothes, making them quite 
wet. Thén about ten o’clock the hot sun blazed down upon 
them where they stood, with backs bent and perspiration 
streaming. 

Our piece of cotton was among the very best, and was picked 
the last of August; but some of the cotten was not ripe then 
and did not mature until nearly Christmas. The late cotton 
was yellow and not very good. 

All the :pieces of cotton were thrown upon a cart and 
drawn by mules to a house nearby. “Having lived always 
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under the open sky, the cotton thought the mill was a very 
strange, small place. 

First they were placed upon some scales and weighed. 
Then an elevator took them up to. the third floor of the rill, 
They had to wait there, until they were wanted in the gin. 

Then the cotton was carried to the gins below by a trayel- 
ing lattice. The cotton gin was made up of a series of rollers 
covered with steel wire teeth. It took away the seeds, léav- 
ing the cotton pure and white. 

The gin turned the cotton out in.a large sheet. People 
who live ‘in the Southern States often use these sheets to fill 
bed comforts. 

The seeds were taken to a linting machine where the lint, 
or cotton fiber, that had been left upon them, was removed. 

The cotton that cane out of the linting machine was in a 
roll and next went to the carding engine. This carding 
machine consisted of a number of rollers of different sizes. 
Some of these rollers merely guided the cotton on its w ay to the 
large and more important rollers, which bristled like a por- 
cupine’s back, with hundreds of small steel. teeth, which 
combed and cleaned the cotton fibres as they passed through. 

Then this cotton, which was the lint from off the cotton 
seeds, and not thehighest grade of cotton, was made into 
wadding by pasting it on cardboard paper, for filling in quilts, 
and for other purposes. 

We have left our piece of cotton for a time, while we talked 
about the poor cotton. Now we must go back to her again 
and see how she is faring. 

When we last heard of her she had been ginned and was 
part cf a great white sheet of cotton. This cotton sheet, with 
others like it, was made into a rcll, called a bale, weighing 
500 pounds, worth about sixty dollars. Some of the bales 
weighed from 350 to 450 pounds only. The bales were 
pressed and bound with iron bands. 

Next, all the bales cf cotton were taken to the mill. They 
were weighed first, and a man wrote their weight in a book. 
You will remember that this was the second time the cotton 
was weighed. 

Our piece of cotton was in a bale where her neighbors were 
all of the very best quality, like herself. When she was taken 
out of her bale and mixed with other cotton, she found that 
the other pieces of cotton were not all so lovely as she had 
expected. The cotton was mixed so that the bales would be 
more nearly alike. 

Then the cotton was put through a process called opening, 
which separated the fibres and made the sand, shells, and 
lieces of leaf fall out. 

After the opening, the cotton was scutched by a machine, 
which did the work of cleaning and spread ‘the cotton into a 
sheet called a lap. 

Carding came next, and was the most beautiful process 
of all.. When the fibres came out of the carding machine 
they were gathered together into a sliver which looked ex- 
actly like a rope of cotton. 

As soon as the carding was finished, the cotton was put 
through a drawing machine. There the fibres were un- 
tangled and laid side by side, and four to eight slivers were 
gathered together. 

The machines next in order were called “ Bobbin and Fly 
Frames.” ‘They made the cotton very fine and thin so that 
it was ready to be spun. Some of the cotton which made 
the finest yarn was combed. 

By ‘this time our cotton was very tired of machines and 
longed for the peaceful quiet of the old plantation where the 
only-sounds she heard were the rustling wind, water running 
in the stream near by, ‘and the'hum of bees. 

But if she really wanted to be very useful, she must be 
worked with.some more. So they took the cotton to a spin- 
fing machine, which spun it into fine twisted thread. The 
thread was run on to a spool to be ready for weaving. 

When ‘the ‘manufacturers made it into cloth, they used a 
large machine called a loom. Some of the threads were 
placed lengthwise and were called warp. Those threads 
that ran across were put in with a shuttle and were called 
woof or ‘weft. 

Our cotton hardly recognized herself when she. came out 
of the loom, :for she was,part cf a large piece of cloth! Yet 

(Concluded on page 349) 
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Drawing for the Primary 


Teacher I 


C. Epwarp NEwELL, Director cf Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


“\ROM the teachers who cannot draw themselves, and 
from many who can draw, there comes a cry for simple 
drawings of figures, animals, fowls, birds, and ob- 
jects which may be used as patterns. 

Now, my conscientious, hard working, well meaning teach- 
ers, patterns are all right in their place and if properly used 
they may be of value, but do not allow them to get the better 
of you and usurp the place that free, independent and direct 
drawing should hcld. Patterns must not be allowed to be- 
come crutches cn which to lean permanently for there is dan- 
ger of this very thing happening unless guarded against. 





The patterns may be traced from the large illustratic ns, 
and transferred to “oak tag” or thin cardboard, and then 
cut out. From these oak tag patterns duplicates may be 
traced and cut. 

Perhaps the patterns given will be too difficult for the 
children who have just entered school. If this is so let these 
children trace and fill in circles, squares, ellipses, and other 
geometric forms. Change these patterns for patterns of 
apples, pears, and lemons, that approximate the geometrical 
figures in shape, and trace these, fill them in and cut them 
out carefully. This practice work will prepare the chil- 
dren and train their hands so they can handle the more com- 
plicated patterns furnished with this series. Try first 
tracing the patterns and filling them in with colored crayons; 
then by tracing, filling in and cutting out with scissors; 
then by tracing and cutting without filling with . colored 
crayons. 

The patterns may be used to guide the little hands for 
some time, but if the little ones are to go alone we must some 
time, sooner or later, take away the support (patterns), and 
allaw them to try alone, falling perhaps, and failing 
miserably at first, but after a few bumps and tumbles they 
will be able to work alone and make very good independent 
drawings. Do not misunderstand me; I am not advocating 
patterns for use in all forms of primary grade drawing, but 
for some purposes patterns are of use and-have their place. 

If our work is to be educational and progressive, we must 
plan each week’s work so that it will tax the child’s ability 
a little more than the work of the previous week did. 

Suppose we try developing our work after the fcllowing 
plan, one that I have found to work well and to add ability 
as it progressed, with plenty of interest. 


I Trace and fill figures. 
II_ Trace, fill, and cut out figures. 
III Trace and cut out figures. 
IV Draw the figures independently. 
V_ Draw, then cut out the figures independently. 
VI ‘Cut the figures independently without first drawing 
them. 
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The independent drawing of the figures and the related 
cutting we will leave for discussion in a future article. This 
month may be spent in using the patterns and in drawing 
long lines and circles at the blackboard. 

The. spontaneous teachers will find many uses for the 
large illustrations, but a list of suggestions may not come 
amiss. After the name of the figure I will give a list of 
some of the stories where the figure may beused as an illus- 
tration or as an element in the illustration. The elements 
in illustration and the manner of developing this side of 
the work we will consider in the next article. 

Cats: “Three Little Kittens,” “The Little Red Hen,” 
“The House That Jack Built,” “ Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat, Where 
have You Been?” 

Rat: “The House That Jack Built,” “Little Red Hen,” 
“Hickory, Dickory, Dock.” 

Pigs: “Three Pigs,” “Little Red Hen,” “Gingerbread 
Boy,” “Old Woman and Her Pig.” 

Wolf: “Red Riding Hoed,” “ Gingerbread Boy,” “Three 
Pigs.” 

Bears: “The Three Bears.” 

Hen: “The Little Red Hen,” “Chicken Little,” “Cut- 
Cut and Peep-Peep.” 

Red Riding Hood: This figure may be used in illustrating 
many stories. 

Golden Locks: ‘This figure may be used in illustrating the 
story of “The Three Bears” and in any story where a little 
girl running is needed. 

After showing the children how to use the patterns in a 
drawing lesson, let them have the patterns to use when about 
their occupation work. 

The beds and chairs will have to be constructed under the 
teacher’s supervision unless patterns are provided for the 
children, and they only trace and cut them. The folding 
and pasting will have to be supervised. 

The three sizes for the beds are as follows, there being but 
one size given in the large illustrations, but the dimen- 
sions given in each correspcnd to the part indicated by the 
first set of dimensions. 


(Dimensions on page 351) 
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Paper Cutting for 
Beginners [| 


HESE articles have been pre- 
pared to fill a long felt need of 
something more simple for be- 
ginners in the line of industrial 

art. It is adapted to schools where, 
for lack of time, the teacher is obliged 
to use busy-work which will be of edu- 
cational value without the supervision 
and over-sight of the teacher. As this 
work is made entirely from wall paper, 
many schools which do not have public 
supplies may be able to utilize it. We 
have always found paper-hangers very 
willing to dispose of their old-fashioned 
sample books at little or no cost to the 
teacher. 

The work is based upon the princi- 
ple that all children like to make some- 
thing which they may carry home or 
use in decorating the school-room. 
The aim is that the child may be led, 
step by step, until he can cut out and 
construct for himself a picture. The 
child cannot do this excellently at first, 
but the work must prove educational 
and lead up to something which will be 
of value later in the school course. 
If the child is able to do the work when 
left to himself, he will then become self- 
reliant, but great care must be taken 
in planning that it may be instructive 
and not aimless, for such work would 
prove worse. than no industrial train- 
ing. Itis not essential that everything be 
in exact proportion or absolutely cor- 
rect, the object being that the child 
should follow the model chart as nearly 
as possible in color and size. 

Always hang a completed chart be- 
fore the child as a copy. Our charts 
are 14 x 18 inches, but any size may be 
used. The pictures consist of several 
parts, each part forming a chart from 
which the completed picture is de- 
veloped. In free cutting the child 
must have a clear mental picture. Thus 
by trying to form the picture he is taught 
to observe and think more carefully. 
When the picture is finished a construc- 
tion lesson follows. 
these construction lessons is always 
given with the teacher as regular draw- 
ing work. After the picture is con- 
structed on a foundation, a drawing les- 
son follows. Thechildren usually do this 
as occupation work, without the aid of 
the teacher as they know just what they 
are to represent after having cut and 
formed the pictures for themselves. 
These pictures make an excellent basis 
for a language lesson. The pictures 
may be made from the plain side of 
the paper and colored the desired color 
with wax crayons, or they may be 
formed from the colored side of the 
paper, the teacher choosing the color 
to be used. 

The division of this work may be 
arranged as most convenient for the 
teacher, using all or a part of the charts as 
one wishes. We make the following 
divisions: the first day, cutting; the 
second day, coloring and mounting, al- 
ways retaining the best cuttings for the 
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completed picture. Do nct attempt next work is made up of cutting 


to have all the cuttings mounted; choose 
the best for each chart after reserving 
one for the completed picture. Each 
child has a folder made from wall paper 
for keeping his cuttings in his own desk. 

The first work consists of cutting 
borders. This gives practice in cutting 
to a line. Save and mount the best 
(see illustration sheet number 1). The 


flowers and leaves representing the 
primary colors; red, yellow, and blue 
(see illustration sheet number 2). The 
next work consists of the secondary 
colors; orange, green, and violet. If 
the flowers are not the right color, white 
or light ones may be used, and colored 
the desired color (see illustration sheet 
number 3). The practice on colors 
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may also be repeated by cutting circles 
from the plain side of the paper and 
coloring the different colors with the 
crayons. Mount (see illustration sheet 
number 4). Here is an opportunity to 
teach the combination of colors to form 
the secondary colors, as red and yellow 
to form orange, blue and yellow to form 
vreen, blue and red to form violet (see 
illustration sheet number 5). 


In connection with the color lesson 
this poetry may be Jearned and used 
for a language lesson: 


Six little playmates 
Dancing in the sun, 
Running through the rainbow, 
Having lots of fun. 


Seen within the dewdrops 
In the garden fair, 


33! 


Twinkling in the soap bubbles 
High up in the air. 


Sailing in the water 
In an oily boat, 
Looking like a diamond 
As round and rouhd they float. 


Playing in the school-room 
On the floor and wall, 

Though they do go overhead 
They never seem to fall. 


The next chart consists of red school- 
houses cut different sizes and mounted. 
Cut windows, chimney, roof, and flag- 
staff separately. These may prove tco 
difficult at this time in the year. If so, 
one or all of them may be omitted from 
the cutting and also from the construc- 
tion work. .The schoolhouses may be 
cut either from red paper or from the 
plain side of wall paper and colored with 
the red crayons (see illustration sheet 
number 6). The next chart is made 
up of green trees cut different sizes 
and shapes (see illustration sheet 
number 7). We are now ready for. the 
finished picture. This consists of :the 
red school-house, some green trees and 
a brown walk leading to the school- 
house. The picture may be made by 
coloring the sky blue with crayon about 
half way down the paper, then coloring 
the rest of the paper green for the ground, 
and pasting the schoolhouse and trees 
in the position desired, and coloring the 
walk brown. A more effective way of 
forming this picture is to use blue paper 
for the sky, letting it run about half way 
down on the chart and tearing the green 
paper irregularly for the ground, using 
a piece of brown paper for the walk. 
We usually have a margin drawn on the 
paper and give a piece of blue and green 
paper nearly the size we wish the pic- 
ture to be when finished. In this way we 
obtain better results. The paper cn 
which the margin is drawn may be any 
color that will blend with the finished 
picture, or it may be the plain side of 
the wall-paper. Place the school-house 
and trees reserved from the former les- 
sons where desired, and tear a piece of 
brown paper for the walk, paste in posi- 
tion (see illustration sheet number 8). 

We are now ready for the construction 
lesson. To fold the school-house: Lay 
the oblong 6” x 9” on the desk, the long 
way from left to right. Place the right 
hand on the lower right corner, the left 
hand on the lower left corner. Fold the 
lower edge to the upper edge, see that 
the corners just meet. Press down the 
fold with the thumb nail. Turn the 
paper around so that you can look into 
it. Put the right hand on the lower 
right corner, the left hand on the lower 
left corner, turn up outside of paper to the 
fold, see that the corners just meet. 
Press down the fold with the thumb nail. 
Put right hand on fold at top of paper 
at right, turn, the paper over to the left, 
and fold paper from bottom to top as 
before. Press down the fold. Open 
paper, turn the paper around the long 
way from top to bottom of desk. Repeat 
folds as befoge. This gives the six- 
teen oblongs. Hold the paper in left 
hand the long way up and down, cut 
up one oblong on each fold. Turn 
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paper directly around and cut on each 
fold as before. Should you wish to 
cut the roof it is better to cut it before 
the house is pasted. Fold the house 
together on the long diameter. Then 
fold on short diameter without opening; 
this gives four oblongs for the pattern 
for roof. Cut the roof one inch longer 
and ene inch wider than the four ob- 
longs and fold on the long diameter. 
Color this brown and paste on the house 
after the house has been pasted together. 
The roof may be cut from brown paper 
or from a different shade of red paper 
from that of which the schoolhouse is 
made. 

To paste house: put the two inside 
oblongs together forming a roof; paste 
in position, Paste the two outside ob- 
longs to this roof, forming sides of the 
house. Do the same at. other end of 
paper. Windows may be made from 
white paper and pasted in position and 
the door may be cut. Cut up and 
across top, but do not cut off. It may 
be made to open by cutting this way. 
Paste on the roof. Cut flag-staff and 
flag, push the flag-staff through a little 
hole that may be cut in the roof and 
paste in. position. To make chimney, 
cut an oblong the size required. Lay 
paper on the desk the long.way from 
left to right. Fold lap on the left side. 
Fold right side to the left side. Keep 
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two pieces of paper together for trunks 
so they will be stiff enough to stand erect 
when pasted in position. Color the 
foundation which should be of stiff 
paper (we use the covers from the 
wall paper books), with green crayons 
and use the brown crayon for the walk. 
This foundation may be made from the 
colored papers. Paste the house and 
trees in desired position with the walk 
leading to the school-house. The chil- 
dren now draw the picture and have a 
language lesson about it. In connection 
with this picture we learn “The School,” 
by Emily Page Webb: 


A school is like a great, big clock! 
Or so it seems to me; 

The schoolhouse is the lofty case, 
The teacher is the key. 

And when the teacher winds the clock 
The scholars all recite 

And move around like cunning wheels 
From morning until night. 

Its face and hands are clean and bright, 











this folded and turn the right edge to the 
left edge again. This gives the four 
oblongs for the chimney. Paste and 
cut out a “V” at the bottom on both 
sides so that it will fit on the roof. The 
chimney may be pasted to the roof, but 
will remain in position without pasting. 
Paste a small tab at the back of the house 
on the inside to fasten it to the founda- 
tion. Cut the trees with tabs. Paste 














Its ticking seems to say, 
“© little ones, be good, be good! 

Learn something every day.” 

But if it goes to running wrong 
The penalty will be — 

It will be wound up very strong 
And swiftly by the key. 

The school is like a great, big clock! 
It never should run down; 

It sets the time for coming years 
‘To every one in town. 


— The New Idea Woman’s Magazine 
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Our Doll’s House 


GRACE M. PoorBAUGH 





S a first grade teacher was planning her work for the 
year, she remembered the doll furniture which the 
year before the children had made. Then the 
thought came to her, why not have a doll’s house 

in the school-room, and construct the furniture with some 
definite end in view — viz., the furnishing of the house. 

She realized that in the breast of every child the home- 
making instinct is strong, and that a doll’s house would 
doubtless be the source of more real happiness than any other 
means she could use. 

With this thought in mind, the house was begun. 

First, she let the janitor into her secret. Yes, he would 
make the house if she would draw the plans for it. Within 
a few days, she had done this, and the house was built. It 
was three stories high, and had an attic and gable rcof. 

On each floor, there were two rooms 18” long, 16” wide, and 
12” high. Doors, 6” high and 7” wide, were cut between 
the rooms. The outside cf the house was given two coats of 
house-paint. 

The floors were painted around the edges with Jap-a-lac 
so that rugs could be used in all the rooms. When the chil- 
dren came one morning and found the house in the room, 
they said, “ What a cute little house!” “What are we going 
to do with it?” © “ Who is going to live in it ?” and many other 
questions such as only children can ask. 

The teacher told them that they were going to furnish it, 
and that when this was done, she didn’t think it would be 
difficult to find a family to occupy it. 

The work, which was to be part of the school work, was 
commenced at once. The first thing to be done was to de- 
cide upen paper for the house. It was amusing to see how 
these little folk met with the same perplexing problems 
which a family dees when each has a word to say and each 
must be pleased. 

All the difficulties were easily settled, however, and they 
had decided upon the paper for each room. 

The parlor was to be papered green; the library brown; 
one bed-room, blue; the other, yellow; the dining room, 
red; and the kitchen green and white. All the rooms except 
the kitchen were to have drop-ceilings. 

Blue, yellow, green, brown, cream, and red construction 
paper were used. Besides this, water colors and gold and 
silver paint were required. Fer several days, they worked 
upon the paper. Stripes and simple designs were used. 
When the paper-hangers had left, the wood work and 
moldings had to be put on. 
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This was done by using strips }?” in width for the wood 
work and }” for the moldings. 

All the rooms had white wood work and white moldings 
except the dining-room, which had black wood work and a 
black plate-rail. This was made by folding a 4” strip length- 
wise. 

Next came the weaving of rugs. These were woven on 
small hand looms. The pupils took turns in weaving so 
all were equally interested and proud when they were com- 
pleted. One bed-room had a tan-colored rug; the other, 
a blue rug, and the library a brown one. These were all 
made of rags. The parlor had a green wool rug, and the 
dining-room one of red raffia. The kitchen floor was covered 
with bristol board. This was decorated with a tile design 
so as to look like linoleum. 

The curtains in the doors were made of tissue paper, and 
harmonized with the paper in the rooms. Borders were 
made on them with gold paint and colored pencils. The 
window curtains were made in much the same way by using 
white tissue paper, bits of paper embroidery, etc. Most 
of the furniture was made of cover paper, and was 
based upon the 16” fold. 

Some of the furniture was made of cornstalks and put to- 
gether with pins. The yellow room contained a bed, a dresser 
and two chairs; the blue room, a cornstalk bed which looked 
like a real iron bed, a dresser, a cradle, and two chairs; the 
parlor, a divan, a piano and piano bench, a table, two rock- 
ing chairs, and a straight chair; the library, a davenport, 
a library table, a book-case, and three chairs; the dining- 
room, a buffet, a dining-room table, and four chairs. 

The kitchen, which was complete in every detail, had a 
range, a kitchen cabinet, a table, chair, and sink. The sink 
even had hot and cold water, for there were the faucets made 
of tin-foil. 

After the furniture had been arranged, then came the mak- 
ing cf pictures, and various other articles for the house. 

During the drawing period, small landscapes were painted. 
The best of these were cut out and mounted cn black or 
gold frames. Besides these real water col. rs, the children 
brought tiny pictures, such as Hoffman’s Head of Christ, 
Madonnas, etc., which they found in magazines. 

Out of paper lace, such as is found in candy boxes, they 
made dresser scarfs, center-pieces, etc. Of course the house 
must’ be lighted by electricity, and the next thing to do was 
to see about the fixtures. 

The children had already learned how to paint church 
windows, and so knew how to get stained glass effects. 

This lesson was repeated, using squares. These were 
folded, cut, and pasted, and used as shades for the lights. 

A chain was fastened to one of these and it was hung from 
the dining-room ceiling. It looks quite like a real dome as 
one of the children said. 

Out of clay, lamps were made. These were painted black 
and the shades pasted on. For nearly four months _ the chil- 
dren had been working to furnish the house and now the 
furnishings of each room were complete. Of course, the 
attic was to be left as the place to hang the family washings. 

(Next month Miss Poorbaugh will give pictures of some of the 
furniture, and directions for making.) 





The Corn Stalks 


Did you ever chance to see them, 
All those gentlefolks of corn, 
Who bow from morn till evening, 

And from evening until morn? 


How they bow and bend and curtsy 
With the music of the breeze. 

Which whistles all their tunes to them, 
And rustles in the trees! 


How polite they are and stately 
As they bend and dip so low, 
Like ladies in the minuets 
Of Icng and long ago! 
— Katharine B. Owen 
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A story picture for the blackboard 





September Number Work 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


O much ha; already been said on the subject of 
S primary number, that it is hard to know just where to 
begin. The cry of inaccuracy from the higher 
grades makes one wonder if the trouble really lies 
with the primary teachers, as some of the upper grade teach- 
ers do not hesitate to say. If we are in fault, wouldn’t it be 
well for us to find out just where the trouble is, and, at least, 
attempt to rectify it? 

Children who can learn yards of poetry can’t remember 
the multiplication table. Why? Children who never fail 
to miss their examples in addition and subtraction, also 
never fail to know how much change is due them, or how 
many marbles they have won. Again, why? 

One thing I do believe is, that we all have a tendency to 
sugar-coat our number work too much. Many of you will 
think I an talking rank heresy, but I have about come to the 
conclusion, that after the first half year, the fewer devices 
we use in arithmetic, the better. I know many of them 
are “cute” and “lovely” and show off well, but why not use 
them for something else? Let your Babies know there is 
some hard work to be done. They’ll have to know it some 
time, and why not let it be now, when they believe anything 
you choose to tell them. It sounds well to say that children 
learn arithmetic incidentally, but my experience has been that 
I’ve always had to do considerable pounding before they 
knew it. 

Very little can apparently be done with the Babies the 
first month. We begin our work with counting. Not so 
much counting objects, but just to see how far the children 
can say the numbers in order. When the majority can count 
ten, we begin using objects. We count everything in the 
room, except our fingers. I don’t want my children to know 
fingers are countable. Nearly every one can count twenty 
objects by the end of the month. 


A CouNTING LESSON 


Use children for counters if you have a large class. If 
not, use something large enough so all can see. After the 
child called upon has executed the order given, ask “How 
many” and have the children count before answering, thus 
forming a habit of knowing and not guessing. 


“ Martha may bring me four kittens. 
Agnes, bring three more. 
Philip, three more. 
Stanley may have five of my kittens. 
Basil may take two. 
Frederick, bring six more. 
Ina, take eight away. 
George, bring nine more. 
Dorothea, bring two more.” 


Then send them away one at a time, the children trying 
to tell how many are left each time without counting. This 
may be given for a whole period and the children do not tire 
of it. 


These lessons are not given for addition and subtraction, 
but simply for the counting, but it also teaches the children 
to listen and to obey orders promptly. 

We learn the figures as rapidly as possible, writing them 
and associating them with the right number. We can usually 
read and write to ten this first month. I make cards ten 
inches square, putting the figures on with red water colors. 
I also make several packs of smaller cards of bright colored 
cardboard, with black figures for the children’s use before 
school. They play school with these from the first of Sep- 
tember to the last of June. Many of the slow children 
learn them in this way. 

We learn to write figures as carefully as we do our other 
writing later. This is all the writing we attempt this month. 
Every figure starts at the top. For 1, 4, 6, and 8 draw down 
first; 2, 3, and 4, draw to the right; 5, 9, and o, draw to the 
left. Never take‘your pencil off for any figure but 4. This 
is told and shown ‘to them so many times that making them 
correctly becomes a habit. We have several short lessons 
each day both at the board and on paper, watching care- 
fully and guiding each unmanageable baby hand that needs 
it. 

We do not trace the figures or lay them with pegs, corn, 
lentils, etc., for I find most children begin everything in the 
wrong place. And as this kind of work is usually given fcr 
a quieting powder, so the teacher can see to someone else, 
the children are not learning anything except to do some- 
thing wrong. Just watch them sorre day and see if it isn’t 
so. Even if you put a mark of a different color where you 
wish them to begin, they go wrong. Perhaps they are only 
experimenting, and who can blame them? It can’t be very 
interesting to write three all over a sheet of paper, or lay pretty 
pegs along a given line. 

Children like to draw around circles, but one can hardly 
cut satisfactory ones, and the boughten ones are expensive. 
I bought a box of poker chips several years ago that have 
proved satisfactory. They come in three colors, are cheap, 
and cannot be chewed. We draw around these and put one 
figure in each. When the paper is full, we cut them out 
and color the reverse side, learning to draw, cut, and 
color, besides writing a few figures correctly instead of many 
wrong. 

We draw dominoes and use cats, rabbits, apples, cherries, 
etc., instead of dots, writing the number under the domino. 
We make a certain number of pictures, at the board from 
dictation, at the desks from a copy. I have plenty of board 
room, so I put this on the board, but cards might be used. 
A couple of hours’ work would make all one could possibly 
use for a large class in a month. 

Country teachers can’t do all this? O, yes, you can. 
Seat your babies with the older children. The older child 
will be glad to occasionally lend a hand and the responsi- 
bility will help the older one. In the recitation period, re- 
member it doesn’t take as long to hear five children recite 
as it does forty or more. I taught country school seven 
years, so know something of the trials and tribulations of 
fifty children in a little box of a building, with everything to 
teach, from the beginners to bookkeeping and algebra. 
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SECOND GRADE of “45” are learned the children are surer. They can tell 
Don’t expect children, after running wild for ten weeks, to 57 + 9 as readily as 7 + 9, 48 + 4, as 8 + 4, it is work 
now anything about numer. And don’t, for this reason, that does not show off very much but it is sure in the end. 
lame the teacher who had them last year. It will come Let the children learn 9 + 1,8 + 2,7 +3,64+4,5 +5, 
hack to them after they get “waywised,” as an old lady used always make a naught. Write it 
vo tellime. Not very much new work can be given this month, 


ut much old in a new form can be done. 9+1 

Your class have had the doubles in addition. It will take 8 +2 
but two or three lessons for them to see that 2 X 5 and 2 X 8 O17 +3 
are only 5 + 5 and 8 + 8 in another way. These numbers o+4 
turned around are 5 X 2 and 8 X 2, and the two’s in multi- $ +5 


plication are learned. If you chcose, show them that 5 X 2 After they know it give the tables: 


and 2 + 2 + 2 +2 + 2 are the same, but it is not necessary 
to work out every combination in this way. It really isn’t 9 + 1 = 10,19 + 1 = 20,29 +1 
necessary for a second grade child to know that “Multipli- 1 + 9 = 10, 11 + 9 = 20, 21 + 9 
cation is a short way of adding.” It is well to take the 
tens next. The children can count by tens and how easy 


a3 


I 


30 to 99 + I = I00 
30 to 91 + 9 = I00 


Then 8 + 2, 2 + 8,7 + 3,3 + 7,5 + 5, all to 100. 


Il 


it is to teach them 7 X to and 10 X 7, 4 X 10 and Io X 4. Have these tables written and said in order until there is 
Next give the elevens. Show them 2 X 11, 9 X 11, andsome no hesitation in giving the correct answer, then mix them up. 
bright one instantly sees 6 X 11; by the time the whole Begin reading and writing numbers to tooo. Drill on 
table is on the board nearly every child knows it. counting by two’s, five’s, ten’s, and the odd numbers. 

Better be sure they know all the combinations to ten be- As with the first grade, if there is a lack of board room, 


fore starting on eleven. Many examples without carrying, most of this can be put on cards for seat work, and on large 
besides the tables, may be given. If the combination tables cards and charts for class work. 





The School of Mother Goose 
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pump- kin eat-er, Bo on and Marg-’ry Daw. . Thir - ty days hath Sep-tem - ber, We must read and 


lone in a cor-ner,And Jack,— a dan- dy still, 
quite con-tra-ry,And Tom the pi - per’s son. 
met the Pie-manAnd goneto the fair, may-be. . 
thoughts would wander, All said their A, B, C’s.. 
man from town,sir,Who is so won-drous wise! . 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Pasteboard Patterns 
Evetyn L. TAINTOR 


OR reducing to a minimum the monotony of certain 
kinds of school work, I know of nothing better than 
the use of various kinds of tablets for patterns. The 
conventional forms, squares, circles, oblongs, tri- 

angles, ovals, etc., are in pfétty general use, and are cus- 
tomarily furnished by the school authorities. A set of paste- 
board objects can also be bought from kindergarten supply 
houses. A great many others which would probably not be 
considered as ‘‘legitimate” supplies can be made by the teacher 
at a very slight cost, and with not too great an expenditure 
of labor if a few blisters are not considered. The common 
manila “tag”? has proved very satisfactory for materials, but 
odds and ends of all kinds of cardboard can be utilized this way. 


quickly than in the cardboard objects because no éleméit 
of imagination enters into them. The greater the variety 
the teacher can offer, the longer her evil day is put off. In 
order to keep something fresh in store, I have designed cer- 
tain patterns for each month, basing my ideas for them 
upon the other work of that month or on the nature of the 
month itself. 

Special days, of course, make their own suggestions for 
different months. By having this greater variety the conven- 
tional forms need not be done to death. With the little chil- 
dren it is best to let the Conventional forms be used first, 
both because they are more simple, and because their use 
will help furnish that finer control of the muscles, needed 
later for the harder objects. Incidentally they will also have 
learned how to také better care of these patterns that are 
harder to make. In circle work I have found it more satis- 
factory to use a larger sized one than the ones 
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That spelling word which must be written so many times, 
that troublesome letter or figure to be practiced every day, 
soon becomes deadly drudgery to the child. If any teacher 
doubts this, let her notice the way the writing deteriorates 
from Monday to Friday. If, however, one of these cardboard 
patterns is given out to be used as an inclosing form the hated 
word or letter or figure becomes invested with a new mean- 
ing, and the writing of it is a pastime. The teacher is quite 
apt to think, ““Why I didn’t know John could write so well 
as he has to-day.” Asa matter of fact, John probably never 
did write as well before. He was under the stimulus of a new 
idea. 

But even used judiciously, these conventional forms cannot 
last long, and soon the forms themselves, the novelty worn 
off, are relegated to the status of bores along with the words 
and figures. The children lose interest in these forms more 


furnished in form boxes; one 14” or even 2” in diameter is easily 
handled by untrained fingers, and the word or letter written 
in it is not apt to be in such a cramped handwriting. 
The patterns I have found useful for the various months 
are as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 


For conventional forms the circle, square, and oblong. 
Other forms, apple and pear circles used as “grapes.” 


OCTOBER 


Conventional form triangle; after the language work on 
Indians has begun interest is added by calling the triangle 
a “wigwam” pattern. Indian canoe (Fig. 1) and cradle 
(Fig. 2) patterns are also appropriate to this month, and 
nature herself suggests leaf patterns. 
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NOVEMBER 


Conventional forms, circles, to be used as ‘‘ pumpkin” pat- 
tern and ellipse for “‘potato,” for Thanksgiving work. Pat- 
terns for Jack-o’-lanterns will delight the children and can be 
made by cutting large circle for the pumpkin, smaller circles 
for eyes, a triangle for nose, and a long slit for the mouth. 
(Fig. 3). The children trace the shapes through these holes 
and color orange. The Thanksgiving work also naturally 
suggests Pilgrim hats and a turkey. 


DECEMBER 


This is essentially the Christmas month and the patterns 
used would naturally be stars, bells, and stockings. 


JANUARY 
Since this is the month of snow, sleds (Fig. 4) snow-Stars, 
circles for snowballs, and two sizes of circles snow-man’s 
hody and head suggest themselves. After the language 
work on Eskimos a pattern of an Eskimo boy (Fig. 5) is 
enjoyed by the children. 


FEBRUARY 
Hearts, hatchets, and flags. 


MAaArRcH 


Circles for “marbles,” diamonds for “kites,” ovals for 
tops. Besides these a rabbit pattern ( Fig. 6) and a bird to 
be colored, blue bird, robin, or song sparrow as directed. 


APRIL 


Ovals for Easter eggs, and circles for hoops. 
and bird patterns in addition. 


Chickens 


May 
Oblongs for May baskets, and butterfly (Fig. 7) pattern. 


JUNE 
Sunbonnet babies (Fig. 8), double rabbit (Fig. g) pattern. 


With so great a variety as this the same one need be used 
only a few times. We all know how a toy that has been put 
away for awhile seems like a new one when again produced. 
It will be so with many of these paterns. The children will 
beg to use them again. 

These patterns can be used not only for the seat work in 
writing words and figures, but also for color practice, and to 
cut out. The improvement in writing is often little short 
of marvellous if the children know they will be allowed to 
color the other side of their object if I find the writing good 
on one side. 

Such patterns as the double rabbit and the butterfly can 
also be used for short language “‘books.” ‘They should be 
used without folding, and the children taught to fold only the 
ones they cut. 

The canoe should be cut on folded paper, keeping a fold 
for the bottom. The Indian cradle (Fig. 2) and the sled 
(Fig. 4) should be folded on dotted limes after they are cut 
out. 





Butterfly Colors 


NorA ARMSTRONG 


Some people I know think that butterflies gay 

Were made with bright shades since the very first day. 
But a secret I’ve learned from fairyland bright — 

The first butterflies were all perfectly white, 


Till a rainbow exploded one showery day, 
In butterfly fairyland, far, far away. 
And some of the colors arched over the sky, 
Fell down here and there on the white butterfly. 


And ever since then, in color and shade, 
They have carried the colors the rainbow made; . 
And they sport in the sunshine, happy and free, 
So all little children their bright wings may see. 
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And know what was done one sweet summer day, 
In butterfly fairyland, far, far away, 

When a rainbow, in forming an arch o’er the sky, 
Exploded all over the white butterfly. 





Seat Work and Sense Training 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(To be used in connection with any reading book) 


. HE busy have no time for tears.” 
The primary teacher has a double problem to 
solve. The pupils must be taught the three R’s, 
and they must also learn how to study independently, 
so that they may learn to help themselves. This period 
of study calls for as careful preparation as the recitation 
period. The problem, therefore, is to devise profitable and 
suitable occupation for the pupils during their leisure time. 

The seat.work program if it be planned for the best inter- 
ests of The child is no mere list of devices; it should represent 
a thoughtful provision for the actual needs of the child. It 
must be interesting, full of purpose, and attractive. It 
must provide tasks which test the child’s knewledge and skill 
in connection with his former lessons. 

Every exercise in seat work should aim to secure one of 
three results —it should make the lesson just presented 
clear, teach a new lesson or afford drill and practice along 
the lines where it is most necessary. For example, the child 
has learned the word apple. if he draws, cuts, sews, and 
models the apple, and writes or mounts the word with his 
work he will remember it more clearly. 

If the seat work results in a clearer perception of some past 
lesson, or added development of the faculties it is good; if 
it only fills up time it is useless. 

Sense training plays an important part in the school work 
and its beneficial results obtained are recognized by all real 
teachers. 

In the city school, particularly, the children lack concentra- 
tion. There is so much to see, so much to be done that their 
attention is fleeting, their powers of observation poor and 
their memories things of shreds and patches. For these 
children, yes, for all children, the sense training games are of 
the greatest benefit. 

The following. lessons and games have been carefully 
tested and excellent results have been obtained. [If the 
objects mentioned are not in the reading book used, others 


may be substituted. 


Frrst Weex’s Work 

Prick, outline with seeds, lentils, cut, dtaw, sew cat and 
apple. Model apple. 

Words of the lesson written in large hand on cards — pupils 
prick or outline. 

Select correct words from a list placed in envelope, build 
sentences, mount the objects cut or drawn, and write or 
mount sentences beside them. 


Sense Training 
Qualities discovered by the sentences. ° 
Sight — large, round, green, etc. 
Hearing — sound made by the dropping of the apple 
on the floor, from one hand to another, etc. 
Touch — cold, smooth, hard, etc. 
Taste — sweet, sour, juicy, etc. 


Smell — fragrant. 
Or 
The Cat 
Sight — appearance 
Head 
Eyes 
Mouth — teeth — tongue 
Nose 
Whiskers 
Body 


Legs — feet — toes — etc. 
Hearing — mewing, growling, purring _ - 
Touch — soft, smooth 





) 
{ 
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Language (In connection with the above) 


The boy has The girls have 
I see There is 
He has It is, etc. 


Finger Play “Mrs. Pussy’s Dinner.” £. Poulsson, 
Poem “Apple Blossoms.” 


APPLE BLossom * 


Apple blossom sat in a tree. 
Out of a little green bud came she. 
Her dress was made of pink and white, 
Cut in five petals so soft and light, 
And over this a coat of green, 
Cut in five pieces, might be seen. 
She took her food from a bright green cup 
That the tree each day with sap filled up. 
Her lap was full of stamens of gold, 
Just as many as she could hold. 
Her friends were the wind, the sun, the bee, 
And the robin who had a nest in the tree. 
Each morning robin would sing her a song, 
And she was happy all day long. 
Down on the grass, one bright spring day, 
Apple blossom came to play. 
On a branch of the tree she had left her green cup, 
But when she was down she could not get up. 
And what do you think? But, after that 
The cup grew rosy, pretty, and fat. 
And so it came, one day in the fall, 
Little Jack sat by the old stone wall. 
He held in his hand an apple red, 
From a branch of the tree just overhead. 
“How pretty you are,” said little Jack, 
“I’m glad that the blossom did not come back.” 


Game “To London.” 
Choose a child for Queen, another very small one for a 
mouse, another for the cat. 
Cat visits Queen, frightens mouse, then runs away. 
Pupils call, “Come, Puss, Puss, Puss.” 
Puss returns. 
Class ‘Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have you been ?” 
Puss “T’ve been to London to see the Queen.” 
Class “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, what did you do there?” 
Puss “I frightened a little mouse under the chair.” 


Or 

Gathering Apples 

Some children with baskets on their arms. Others with 
arms raised to represent trees. The wind blows or the 
boys shake the trees. The apples fall and are gathered and 
placed in the baskets. ‘ 

Songs (From Eleanor Smith’s Music Course.) 

Book I Tidy Puss; Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat; The Apples; 
Gathering Apples. 

Book II The Cat. 


SECOND WEEK 

Outline with seeds, pegs, lentils, prick, sew, dove, Fannie, 
dove-cote, fan. 

More advanced work — Sew, cut, draw — dove, Fannie, 
or whatever objects are in the lesson: 

Fold fan; dove-cote. 

Boxes or envelopes containing words. Arrange duplicates 
together. Arrange according to list — later copy. 

Mount dove, cat — place sounds beside them. 

Mount Fannie — place name under picture. 


Sense-training and Language 

Observation of some bird, preferably a dove or tame 
pigeon. 

Seeing — size, shape; its feet; colors, etc. 

Feeling — soft 

Hearing — its call 


Language 
A dove can fly, walk, coo, eat, etc. 
I have seen 
There are 
We have 
The dove is in, etc. 


* From Nature's By-Ways. Used by permission of the publishers, the American 
Book Company. 
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Game Development of Concentration and Memory. 
Choose a girl to represent Fannie. Let her perform several! 
actions, such as using fan, speaking to the dove, etc. 


Ask another to describe actions in order performed. Pupils 
answer In sentences, as: 
Fannie can, Fannie went, Farinie came, etc. All actions 


must be described in order in which they are performed. 

Poem “Little Blue Pigeon” — Eugene Field. 

Song “A Happy Child” — (Eleanor Smith’s Music 
Course, Book I.) 

° THIRD WEEK 

Prick, sew outline, Dan; or whichever boy is mentioned 
in lesson. Later cut, draw, Dan. 4 

Stick laying, the fan (idea cf a triangle). 

Continue the sorting and arranging of words. 

After the books have been given to children and they are 
able to spell, allow them to form words with alphabet cards. 
Method — envelopes or boxes with words. Pupils select 
words — then find letters which spell words and arrange. 


Sense-training Game Object: observation, concentration 

Hide-and-Seek Show several of the words learned. Have 
a row or certain number of pupils leave room. Hide words. 
Pupils return and look for words. As soon as they discover 
the words, they pass to their seats. When all or majority 
have found them, allow one or two to take words from hiding 
place and tell what they are or call upon other pupils to do 
so. 
Later, Memory Test. Pupils read, then form sentences 
they have just read. 


Language Observation (Have different fans.) 
I can fan with fan 
The fan is red, blue, etc. 
This is 
My fan is 
Fannie’s fan is 


FouRTH AND FirtH WEEKS 

Prick outline, sew, cut, draw cow, barn, bird, man, tree. 

Fold barn, bird’s house. 

Cut all objects whose names have been taught. Select 
correct words from envelopes and place under object, or, if 
pupils can write, allow them to write name on or underneath 
object. 

Ladder of words on board, pupils make ladder on desk. 

Animals walk. 


Sense-training Game Object: attention 

Pupils place hands on shoulders, then on head. Teacher 
says: “Boys walk, men walk, cows walk, etc.” If she says 
“Flowers walk,” hands must remain in position. Loser 
pays a forfeit or has to copy or name a certain number of 
words. 


Language 
Picture of a cow —card with objects obtained or made 
from a cow or its kind, as buttons, comb, egg, spoon, leather, 
glue, etc. Perhaps a sample of milk, cream, cheese, butter 
on the teacher’s desk. 
If the pupils live in the country, they will be able to tell by 
Sight — shape, size, color 
Hearing — sound made by cow 
Touch — whether the hide is smooth or soft, etc. 
Smell — of milk, cheese, butter. 
Taste — of milk, cheese, butter. 


Poem “The Cow” Stevenson. 

Rhyme “Hi, diddle, diddle.” 

Songs (Eleanor Smith’s Music Course.) 

Book I “Bossy, Lamb, and Honey Bee”; ‘Bread and 
Milk.” 

Book II “The Tree and I”; “Remember the Birds”; 
“ Birds’ Songs.” 


Prick, outline, sew, draw, cut, model pear. 
Cut pears and make border of them. Make pear with 
gummed paper dots. 
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After pupils have finished lesson, let them arrange their 

ords in the order of sentences upon the board. 

Sometimes erase one or more words in lesson. Pupils 

int for omitted word. Jt is well to omit some difficult words, 

that the pupils will give extra altention to them. 

Arrange words with reference to letters they contain; viz., 
«ll having two letters together, three letters, etc. 


Sense-lraining Game The Pear 
(Jualities discovered by the senses. 
See Lesson for Week One, on Apple. 


Language 
The pear is 
The pear tastes 
The boy is 


The pear grows 
I can 
the pear Birds like 
Game Object: development of touch 
Call several pupils to front. Place hands behind them. 
Give each child a different fruit. As soon as they determine 
the kind of fruit, they tell the class, then show. Tell first, 
because otherwise they might name directly it comes within 
the field of vision. 





An Idea and Its Application 


MaAupE M. GRANT 
| PSTAIRS in the State Capitol at Albany, New York, 


is arranged an exhibit of work from the various state 

educational institutions. Almost any time one can 

see people standing before the cabinets and swinging 
out the frames that hold the specimens of drawing, weaving, 
cutting, folding, and coloring. 

One bright morning in August, Sara Thorpe was strolling 
with her cousin through the Capitol building at Albany. 

She noted with interest the rich furnishings of the various 
rooms, the enormous fireplaces with their huge andirons, the 
paintings of the former governors and noted men, the As- 
sembly room, the Senate and the court rooms. 

In passing through a corridor, Sara paused by one of the 
deep-set windows and looked out over the historic city of 
Albany. 

The narrow steep streets led straight down the Capitol 
Hill into the city. The old-fashioned houses were clearly 
outlined in the sunlight, and yonder were the hills and the 
blue waters of the Hudson. Sara’s eyes rested long on the 
beautiful view, and she turned from the window with a sigh 
as she heard her cousin’s voice calling her in the distance. 

“Here, Sara,” called her cousin, “here is something that 
will interest you,” and she drew Sara over to a corner and 
opened a glass door and swung out frame after frame contain- 
ing the specimens of work from the state institutions — state 
public schools, normal schools, and the deaf, dumb, and blind 
schools. 

Sara was all interest, for she taught in a primary grade out 
in her western home. 

“(Q dear, O dear!” she groaned delightedly. 
shall I begin ?” 

“Right here,” said the practical cousin. “Take your 
memorandum book and pencil and start here. Go quickly 
through each set of specimens and jot down the things you 
can make use of.” 

So Sara accepted .this advice, and went from set to set, 
gathering ideas as she went. Here was a specimen of color 
work — red cherries with green leaves, all neatly outlined with 
red and green silk or zephyr. 

Here was an easy weaving pattern. Sara copied it off and 
noted the soft harmony in the colors of the weaving mats 
and strips. 

She saw a pretty folding exercise done with blue-coated 
squares of paper (“coated paper” meaning colored on one 
side and white on the other) and copied that. 

In one frame were colored illustrations of the Hiawatha 
poem. Indeed, Hiawatha seems to be very particularly 
popular with the primary pupils (alliteration not intended). 

These pictures illustrated the home life of the Indian boy 


“Where 
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— the rough brown wigwam, the pine trees near it, the sandy 
shore and the blue Big-Sea Water. There was his canoe, 
his bow and arrows (illustrating an exercise in number 
work) his moccasins, and the picture of Hiawatha as a little 
papoose in his “linden cradle.” 

Thus Sara went over the specimens, accepting some ideas 
and rejecting others as being too advanced for her grade. 


A month or so later out in her western school-room, Sara 
applied one of her ideas after this fashion. 

Her pupils had been taught the words designating the 
colors, as “red, orange, black, green,” etc., so Sara went to 
the board and wrote upon it: 


HIAWATHA’S CHAIN OF BEADS 


The crayons and drawing paper were distributed. Sara 
told the children to draw with lead pencil a “string” on 
which to “thread” the beads of Hiawatha’s chain. The 
paper was placed vertically before them, and they drew with 
pencil a rather long oval. 

Then Miss Thorpe wrote on the board. 

Make 3 red beads. 

The children read the sentence and with red crayon made 
three red beads. When all were through making the red 
beads, Miss Thorpe rubbed off the sentence and wrote in its 
place, 

Make two black beads. 

The children read this and made black beads, and she 
wrote variously: 

Make four orange beads, make six blue beads, and so on, 
until an oval chain of colored beads was drawn upon the 
oval line. 

“Now let us count,” and in unison they counted by ones, 
by two’s, by three’s, by four’s, and by five’s. , 

This exercise pleased the children. Their interest was 
aroused, and most of them carried their papers home “to 
show mamma.” 

The next day one little girl brought a paper which she gave 
to her teacher. 

On it was a string of beads, but the beads, instead of being 
drawn and colored with crayon, were cut from colored paper 
and pasted on the “string” in regular order and with great 
precision, three red beads, two black beads, three blue beads, 
two black beads, and so on, three beads of one color always 
varying with the two black beads. ; 

“I didn’t have my cray’ns home, Miss Thorpe, so I made 
paper beads,” said little Mary. 

“It is beautifully done,” said Miss Thorpe. “Don’t you 
want to pin it up here where all the boys and girls can see it ?” 

Of course little Mary was delighted and eagerly fastened up 
her very creditable work. 

And the idea that Sara obtained at Albany grey and bore 
fruit. 
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Stencil — Aster. 


To be repeated horizontally. 
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Runaway Fritz I 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 


Joe Runs Away 


OE stole out of the shadow of the tent. Quick as a 
monkey, he leaped to a tree near by. Up the trunk 
he scrambled. Quite out of breath, he crouched 
down among the dark branches and waited. Jce 

was running away from the circus. 

The evening performance was over. On all sides, tents 
were coming down. Half loaded wagons stocd about. Men 
shouted. Horses neighed. Dogs barked. Once in awhile 
the big elephant trumpeted. 

In Joe’s hand was a bundle. In the bundle were a clean 
shirtwaist and a pair of red stockings. In the tce of one 
stocking, carefully wrapped in a scrap of paper, was a small 
gold locket. It hung from a chain of slender gold links. 
It was prettily marked in quaint tetters —M. FE. B. Inside 
the locket was a little picture in colors. It was of a lady 
with dark eyes that smiled at you. Joe didn’t know who the 
locket lady was. But he liked to see her smile at him. 

As much as Joe belonged to anyone, he belonged to Mrs. 
Marshall. Mrs. Marshall was the wife of the circus man- 
ager. As far back as Joe could remember, she had tooked 
after him. When she could find time, she was kind to him. 

Many times in Jce’s cold, tired, hungry little life, he had 
planned that some day he would run away. Then Fritz 
had joined the circus. Fritz was a bull terrier. He had a 
fierce, funny face —one side, brown-black, the other side, 
white; queer cropped-off ears; a soft, pink nose, and Lig, 
bright, fearless brown eyes. His tail, even to its joyous 
white tip, had been left to him. And from the first minute 
Joe had seen Fritz and Fritz had seen Joe, they had loved 
each other. Always they shared their supper. Sometimes, 
they slept together. Hard as circus life was for a boy, Jce 
thought it must be even harder for a dog. So, because of 
Fritz, Joe stayed on. 

But to-day something had happened. It was such a 
big sorry something that it brought back to Joe the thought 
of running away. Up in the tree, he talked things over with 
himself. 

Joe had been putting the six dogs through their tricks. 
There really was nothing in the line of dog-tricks which 
Fritz couldn’t do if he wanted to. But once in awhile he 
didn’t want to. Sometimes, no one but Joe could make him 
mind. ‘To-day, he had refused to do his part even for Joe. 
He lay down obediently enough and was a dead dog. But 
in spite of all Joe’s coaxing and commanding, he wouldn’t 
stop being dead. Jem, the trainer, grew angry. He strcde 
toward the dog. He raised his whip. Quick as a flash, 
Joe thtew himself over the dog. The whip came down, 
but it didn’t strike Fritz. And Joe was so used to cuffs and 
kicks and beatings, he didn’t mind — much. 

But during the day, Joe had made up his mind. Some- 
where, in the big gteen country, through which the circus 
passed, there must be toom for a boy like himself. There 
must be some kind of work to do. He would run away. He 
would take Fritz with him — 

Always just here, a vcice somewhere inside Joe had some- 
thing to say. Alone wp in the big maple, it spoke louder 
than ever. 

“Fritz isn’t yours,” said the voice. 

Of course Fritz did belong to the circus. That is, Jem 


had found him, lost and hungry, just outside a small village 
and had adopted him. But Joe had always taken care of 
him. It did seem, somehow, that Fritz was his. But the 
Voice said clearly, 

“He isn’t yours, Joe Marshall, and you know it!” 

Just then, Jce’s chance came. The lion had done a big 
day’s work and was cross. Nearly all the men were busy 
with him. Joe slid down the tree-trunk. He clutched his 
bundle. As fast as his stiff, sore little legs would take him, 
he ran for the road. 

Near the fence stood the wagon, where the dogs were al- 
ready for the start. Joe crawled under the wagon. There 
he and the Voice had it out. The Voice had the best of it. 
Of course, Fritz didn’t really belong to Joe — nothing much 
did, except the locket. Fritz was part of the circus. He was 
worth many dollars. 

Joe crept out from under the wagon. No one was in sight. 
Up by the big tent, the lion roared. Joe climbed on the 
wheel of the wagon. He lifted the flap. 

A cold hungry nose thrust itself into the boy’s face. Two 
dark, bright eyes looked up at him. 

“Quiet, Fritz,” whispered Jce, his hand on the dog’s 
head. “I’ve just gotto go. It’s the only way. If I could, 
I'd take you along. But I can’t. You see, you’re not really 
and truly mine. But I’m going to work hard and earn some 
money. Then I'll come back and buy you.” 

Joe slipped one stiff arm around the deg. He kissed the 
brown velvet spot on top of his head. From his pocket, 
he took some dry bread and a piece of meat. It was his own 
supper. 

He left Fritz crunching the bit of bone. He slipped to the 
ground. He climbed the fence. He heard Fritz’s quick, 
gruff bark. He heard the bay ef the hound. Jem was com- 
ing. Jce must hurry. 

Away down the dusty road he ran —the way the circus 
was not going. Hecrept under a fence. He followed a clear 
little brook that went singing its way among tall reeds and 
cat-tails. A big, red-gold moon came out over the trees and 
looked at him. The woods were full of strange sounds. Jce 
was used to sleeping out-of-doors. He wasn’t afraid. But he 
was hungry. And his heart was the hungriest part of him. 
If only he had Fritz. 

Joe curled himself up in a snug, mossy hollow, near an old 
log. He tried to go to sleep. But sounds of the circus kept 
coming back to him. He seemed to hear Fritz bark — Jem’s 
angry voice — the swish of a whip. Joe started up. From 
somewhere, quite near him, came a faint whimpering little 
cry. Joe listened — was he dreaming ? 

The sound came again and again. It was a real sob. 
Joe got to his feet. He peered into the shadows. 

“Ts anybody there?” he called. In the darkness and 
stillness, his vcice sounded little and strange. “Is anybody 
there?” he said again. 

Another sob, half choked with fright, came from the other 
side of the log. foe went toward it. There, huddled in the 
leaves, was'a boy. He wasn’t as big as foe. 

“Who are you?” said Joe. 

A sob was the answer. Joe tried all sorts of questions. 
The sobs grew bigger and bigger. Joe knelt down beside 
the other boy. 

“Look here,” he said, “I couldn’t hurt you, you know, 
if I wanted to. I’m nothing but a boy myself. Now, who 
are you?” 

The boy peeped out at Joe. After a minute he said, 
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“Richard Davis.” 

“What you doing here?” ® 

* [ was goifig — to — to join the cfretis.” 

“To join the circus ?” 

Richard Davis nodded. 

Joe sat dowh beside him. He couldn’t believe his ears. 

“What did you say you were going to do?” he asked again. 

“Join the circus,” quavered Richard. “I ran away from 
home to-day and went to it. My, but ’twas splendid.” 

“Huh,” said Jce. “Maybe ’twas—from your side. 
’T wasn’t from mine. See me there?” 

Richard sat up and gazed at Joe. 

“No —I don’t khow,”’ he said. 

“With the dogs?” 

“The little boy with the big bull dog?” cried Richard. 

“That was Fritz,” said Joe. “I help train him.” 

“Oh, but you did splendid,” said Richard. “Isn’t it 
fun? Do you s’pose I could learn how?” The words tum- 
bled out of his mouth. 

“See here,” cried Joe, “have you any kind of a home?” 
Richard nodded. 

“A father?” 

“Yes,” 

“A mother?” 

Richard’s chin trembled. “ Yes,’’ he said. 

“Then,” said Joe, “if you know what’s good for you, 
you turn straight around, and go back home quicker than 
ever you left it.” 

“T tried to awhile ago,” said Richard, “but I’ve forgotten 
just where ’tis.” 

“Tt’s somewhere,” said Jce, “and to-morrow we'll find it. 
I might as well go your way as any other. I’d go anywhere 
to get away from that circus. If only I had Fritz —” 

Then Joe told Richard all about the circus and Mrs. Mar- 
shall and Jem and Fritz. And Richard told Joe that he 
lived on a farm and had to milk and do all sorts of chores and 
go to school. Then, somehow, before either boy could think 
how it happened, the red-gold moon was gone and the big, 
jolly September sun was shining at them through the trees. 

The two boys set out,at once. They went back to the 
town where the circus had stopped the day before. There, 
a woman gave them some bread and butter. She told them 
to take the first turn to the right beyond the town and follow 
the river. When they came to the biggest hill they ever saw, 
turn to the left and go up and up till they couldn’t go any 
further. Along there somewhere they’d find the Davis farm. 

All the long hot day, the boys trudged on. At the foot of 
the long hill, Richard gave out. He wasn’t used to going 
without food. Joe left him and went on. 

It was almost dark when he came to a large, white farm- 
house with green blinds. It stood back from the road. In 
ohe of the lower rooms, a lamp was lighted. A woman’s 
shadow moved back and forth across the shade. Back of 
the house was a big, red barn. 

Perhaps they needed a boy there to do chores, such as 
Richard did at his home. If they didn’t — at the thought 
of going farther, Joe felt suddenly sick and tired. He sank 
in a dusty little heap at the side of the road. 

A loud “Honk! Honk! Honk!” sounded down the hill. 
The next minute, a big, red automobile dashed by. In it 
was a tall man. His arm was around a little girl. 

The automobile vanished in a cloud of dust. Joe picked 
himself up. He dragged his feet up the neat walk to the 
farm-house. He went up the steps. He crossed the porch. 
He knocked at the half-open door. 
(To be continued) 


’ 
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Stories for Re-telling 


Lua P. WHINNA 


The Goose and the Golden Lggs 


There was once a man who had a goose that laid golden 
eggs. Every day he found a new, bright golden ee in the 
goose’s nest. At last the man grew so greedy that he wanted 
all the eggs at once. He thought he would find pleuty of 
golden eggs in the goose’s body, so he killed the goose. He 
was greatly disappointed when he found no eggs. By killing 
the goose he lost the eggs and the goose as well. 


The King Stork 


There were once some frogs which lived in a beautiful 
lake. They thought that they would be perfectly happy if 
they only had a king. A stork was sent to rule over them. 
The frogs went out to meet him gladly. The stork put forth 
his head, took up a frog and swallowed him. Then the 
frogs were very sorry that they had asked for a king. Every 
day the Stork king did the same thing until all the poor frogs 
had disappeared. 


The Newsdog 


A little newsboy has a dog named Bruce. Every day 
this dog may be seen by his master’s side holding a news- 
paper in his mouth. If a man takes the paper Bruce wags 
his tail as if pleased. He takes the money in his mouth and 
holds it till his little master takes it from him. 


The Newsboy 


Albert is a little newsboy. He stands on the corner and 
sells papers to the people who pass. Sometimes it is very 
cold, but Albert is a brave boy. He does not mind if Jack 
Frost does bite his fingers. 





Color Song 
ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


O, the flowers were naughty, one summer day, 
So the six pretty colors, they ran away; 

Then the flowers grew white — O, so white grew they — 
When the six little colors all ran away. 


Chorus 
Red and orange, yellow and green, 
Blue as pretty as ever was seen, 
Violet, too, of a lovely sheen — 
All the colors gay 
They left the flowers and ran away. 


Then the flowers were sorry, O, sorry were they! 
That so naughty they’d been on that summer day, 

And they cried, “ Dearest Colors, come back and play; 
We will try to be good, if you’ll only stay!” 


Chorus 
Red and orange, yellow and green, 
Blue, as pretty as ever was seen, 
Violet, too, of a lovely sheen — 
All the colors gay 
Came back to the flowers, that summer day. 
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A Suggestion 


Not long ago, I saw the question raised as to what teachers 
did with their old school journals. My method of using 
them seemed more convenient than the one suggested, as I 
can handle a clipping much more easily than a scrap- 
book. 

Two pasteboards, a little larger than a page of the journal 
you are cutting, may be taken and joined by a strip of strong 
cloth, glued firmly on the back, leaving the boards 2”, or less, 
apart. If a more elaborate portfolio is desired, the boards 
may be covered and lined, and fastened by ribbons. Several 
of these may be made and properly labeled. Sort the clip- 
pings cut from the magazines and put all material referring 
to places, customs, products, etc., in the portfolio marked 
geography. A list of the contents may be pasted loosely on 
the inside of the cover, so a glance will tell if the information 
wanted is there. Pictures may be sorted and placed in scrap 
books, each country by itself. 

Arithmetic, nature study, grammar, or any subject you 
wish, may be treated in the same manner. The one 
containing pieces to speak is eagerly consulted by the 
children. 

Laid one upon another, they pack away neatly in the 
cupboard, which is another advantage to the hurried teacher. 


me. A.C. 





English for the First Grade 


Write a list of words on the board, and jhave che class 
think of a sentence about each word. 

This will be of greater value to them than writing a sen- 
tence about each word, for it will help them to learn to think 
without the use of the pencil; and they should do no original 
written work until they have a larger spelling vocabulary. 

The list for Monday might be like this: 


mamma book 
baby slate 

doll Willie 
kitty capital W 


For Tuesday have a new list of thei: reading or spelling 
words, and to the list add capital (W) and period (.). Each 
day add one new word that will aid them in their use of 
English. 

For a language lesson let each child tell some of the sen- 
tences of which he thought. Some of them-might be written 
on the board by the teacher for the class to write in their 
permanent language books. 

Eva B. MITCHELL 
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Spelling Device 


When teaching new words did you ever “build a house” 
as a device for fixing the words in the memory? The pupils 
build the house by saying the words. 
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A “Tree-Book”’ for Second or Third Grade 


In connection with our work on trees this fall, we are mak- 
ing a little “tree-book.” For this work, ordinary composi- 
tion books may be used, or if something more elaborate is 
desired, covers may be made from mounting board, and paper 
inserted for the leaves. 

In the “Sunbonnet Baby Primer,” I found a picture show- 
ing two Sunbonnet Babies, each with a maple leaf in her 
hand, and underneath were the words, “ Let’s catch all the 
leaves we can.” I hektographed this picture, and we are us- 
ing it for the cover of our note-books. 

Each child has a picture, colors it in very daintily, and then 
it is pasted on the cover of his book. Then we begin to 
study the leaves of the very common trees. I hektograph 
pictures (in outline) of the very common kinds. Then 
when we have learned, for instance, the red maple leaf, each 
child is expected to find a red maple leaf for himself, and 
press it. Then I give him a hektographed picture of this 
leaf to put on one page of his note-book. On the opposite 
page he puts his own real specimen to correspond. The 
name of the leaf is written under each specimen. I con- 
tinue in this way with the other leaves which we study, and a 
very interesting book is the result. 

A great variety of interesting work may be introduced in 
this leaf-study, in connection with language, drawing, etc. 


North Weymouth, Mass. 


PEARL GRANT 
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A September Post Card 
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Other Suggestions 











Schooltime 


Come, put on your thinking-caps, children 
And tie them under your chin, 

And blow the dust from your spelling-book. 
It’s time for school to begin! 


It’s time to be little scholars, 
And go to work with a will. 
It’s time for dancing toes to learn 

The lesson cf keeping still.—Sel. utes. 


“ Back again to school work, after 
a short vacation, and in my hand, 
beside the keys and dinner pail, was 
PRIMARY Epucation. I have just 
been reading about Seat Work, so 
I thought I would send in a few 
suggestions. I have found it a diffi- 
cult matter, during my teaching ex- 
perience of nearly nine years in the 
rural schools of Minnesota, to suc- 
cessfully employ the minds of the 
primary pupils. First of all I aim 
to have at least four periods of reci- 
tation for them during the day, even 
if one period lasts only a few min- 
It gives them a feeling of 
importance, and gives me a chance 
of exciting their interest in the busy 
work which follows. 











Morals and Manners 


’ 


Since “morals and manners” is outlined in our course of 
study, I made the experiment of having the children play 
“party,” assuming that invitations had been given before- 
hand. One child was chosen as hostess. 

The children came one after another, knocked, and were 
received by the hostess. Their wraps were removed, and put 
aside, and then the hostess served ice cream (a favorite 
refreshment with children). After the refreshments the hostess 
carried the dishes away, and soon the children, at different 
tines, took their leave with various and fitting remarks from 
visitors as well as from the hostess. 

All this is what the children call “play like”; while to the 
observer much cf it seemed real. 

This play tested the child’s knowledge in many of the little 
niceties, which in later years add much to the personality 
of the individual. 

MINNIE OWEN 





A Number Device for Beginners 


Draw a circle one foot in diameter on the floor. Make 
radiating from this eight, ten, or twelve lines. 

The children form a circle outside of this, while one child 
stands in the center on the small circle. The center child is 
the one being tested (usually I select the most doubtful ones). 

For instance, have center child choose one child to stand 
on the end of each radiating line, then ask, “How many 
chosen?” They may do the actual counting if in doubt. 
Have center child send one-half, one-third, two-thirds, one- 
fourth, etc., of the chosen children into outer circle again. 
Ask that he choose one child to stand on all the lines ex- 
cept five, six, seven, or eight as you wish. Then for other 
tests ask that he choose two times three children, three times 
two plus one, two times four minus three, etc. 

Many similar number stories may be illustrated in this 
manner. The more backward children are aroused and inter- 
ested. They will better understand the combinations. By 
means of this device the teacher may know wherein the child 
is most deficient in his number work. 

MINNIE OWEN 





Number Work 


The following plan I have found especially helpful in my 
work. I cut into strips old calendar pads, which I paste on 
stiff cards, arranging the figures consecutively. This strip 
upon which the figures have been pasted is to be used for seat 
work. The child takes from his number box the numbers 
that correspond to those on the strip. As a result of this 
work the child unconsciously acquires a knowledge of the 
form and position of numbers from one to ten. 


Acnes M, GAvIN 


- Busy work is usually limited, when 

one has only material provided by 
the School Board, so I use cut up cards, pictures, cut paper 
work, etc. After the morning lesson, the pupils may write 
their new lesson on the board, or else draw the picture and 
write the lesson below it, using their tablets. 

After arithmetic or number work, pupils may lay the 
toothpicks, or pegs or colored sticks, on their desks in groups, 
to memorize numbers such as groups of 4’s, 5’s, 10’s — or 
1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and so on; or may build chimneys, fences, 
and houses with ‘toothpicks by piling them on top ‘of each 
other. They will readily tell how many rails high their fences 
are, and how many logs high their houses are if asked dur- 
ing some odd moment. For afternoons when they are more 
restless, they can draw pictures and cut out, from light paper, 
and paste on dark paper, etc. For this it is easy to put a 
simple drawing on the board, and this gives the child an 
idea of drawing; parquetry blocks may be used for pasting, 
or strips of colored paper may be cut and woven into mats 
and other things. 

If pupils of primary class are seated at the side of the 
room, it seems not to interfere with the other pupils at 
all. Another good plan to accustom them to the use of 
the sewing needle, is to have them make some simple outline 
on stiff white paper, and sew on the line. 

I find the boys as interested in this work as the girls, 
and as they can thus illustrate their work, and one sewing 
card may fill their spare time for a whole day, it is very good 
to alternate with other work. 

If sentences are taken from some parts of their lesson, 
they may use their books and in doing so become more 
familiar with it. 

Another pleasant work, when lessons will allow it, is to 
illustrate their spelled words by pictures. This gives them 
the power of originality and free use of the pencil. 

In all busy work a teacher should plan to be where she 
can see the work done, and this can almost be managed by 
walking through the room during some other class period. 


ESTHER SMEDBERG 
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ALICE FE. ALLEN 
(They start afoot in pursuit of a big balloon) 
A Happy Go Lucky boy and girl, 
A Happy Go Lucky Pup, 
One autumn day on the hills at play, 
Saw a bright balloon go up. 
Through the harvest fields, the Twinlets went, 
Up hill, through wood ,and hollow, 
Before them sailed the bright balloon, 
Behind, the Pup did follow. 
The dark came down, they were far from home, 
They scarce could believe their eyes, 
Like a harvest moon, the big balloon 
Stuck fast in the sunset skies. 

Note: Each verse in this series may, if desired, be played by boys 
and girls, two and two. They walk, drive imaginary oxen, ride horse- 
back, etc., as words suggest. Words may be recited by selected ones, 
or given in chorus by whole school. A toy dog may be used by two 
leading Happy Go Luckys — while others “make believe’ they have 
one. For special occasions, a real pet puppy might be introduced. 
Add as many seasonal touches as possible — sheaves for September; 
a Jack o’ Lantern set in conspicuous position for October; a half a 
pumpkin-pie for November; a candle for December, etc. 





Game of the Clock 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
( Book rights reserved ) 


(The children stand in a circle, with one in the centre. The 
one in the center is the “‘Clock.’’ The one in the center sings) 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, 
Hear the busy little clock, 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, 
Hear the busy clock. 


(She skips around the circle, while the-rest sing, waving heir 
right hand to and jro) 


To and fro, to and fro, 

See the bright pendulum swing, 
To and fro, to and fro, 

While all the lily-bells ring. 


« Wei he) os : 








fie a 


Olive S2: Long. 


(The chid in the centre holds up her arms, palms together, 
and puts her arms about .he child of her choice, who becomes 
the clock, and goes to the center, and game proceed as bejore, 
wnti each chi d has had a chance ‘o be the “‘C ock.’’) 


Clock Game 


. L. RouNTREE-SMITH T. B. WEAVER 
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Flower Game 
L. ROUNTREE SMITH 


The children stand in a circle. The Gardener stands in the centre 
of the circle with a wreath. 

They all sing the verse, and as they sing the chorus to the song, they 
dance around in a ring and the Gardener comes with his wreath and 
places it over the head of one child, who then becomes the Gardener. 

The game proceeds until all the children have had a chance to be- 
come Gardener. 

As the verse is sung each time, other names of flowers may be sub- 
stituted for red roses, as white daisies, nasturtiums, sweet pansies, 
red poppies, white lilacs, etc. 

The verse may be sune to the tune of “My Bonnie,” College Song 


Book, Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 
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The flowers that bloom in the garden, 
Cold winter has taken away, 
And how can a garden be pretty, 
Without the red roses to-day ? 
Chorus 
Bring back, bring back, 
Bring back my roses to me, to me, 
Bring back, bring back, 
. Bring back my roses to me! 
(The Gardener places wreath on a child and takes her place in the 


circle. ‘The child goes to the centre of the circle as Gardener and the 
game proceeds.) 


The Working Family 


A September Finger Play 


BertHa E. BusH 





This * is the father who works all day long 
Patient and willing and cheery and strong. 

This ? is the mother; she works all day, too. 

So many things for a mother to do! 

This 3 is the brother; he brings in the wood; 
Runs quick on errands; is helpful and good. 
This 4 is the sister; and she wipes the dishes, 
Sweeps up, and dusts, and does all mother wishes. 
This 5 is the baby; and he helps them too; 
Cheers all the house with his queer gurgling coo. 
All are so happy, so cheerful, and gay 

Because every day is a glad Labor Day. 


Morions 
Thumb raised. 
First finger raised. 
Second finger raised. 
Third finger raised. 
Little finger raised. 


mnewns ene 
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September Sights 
A Finger Play 
Bertua E. Busu 


Troops of airy butterflies," 
Yellow, brown, and white, 

Hover in the pleasant shade 
Or the golden light. 


Grasses ripple ? in the wind; 
Shadows chase 3 across. 

Flowers of every shade and hue 4 7 ! 
In the breezes toss. 


All the garden’s full of bloom; 5 
Golden-rod is seen; ° 

Just one branch of yellow leaves ” 
Sways among the green. 


Vines have clambered high, so high; * 
Over porch and wall. 

Don’t you think September 
The loveliest month of all? 


Morrons 


1 Hands hover about here and there like butterflies flitting. 
2 Hands waved softly to show the rippling of the grass as they are 


moved from left to right. 


3 Hands held apart from each other as if measuring the width of 


a shadow, and moved slowly across the imaginary grass. 


4 Heads nodded like flowers swaying in the wind. 

5 Point out of window toward nearest garden 

6 Point to golden-rod in room, or picture on board. 
7 One hand held high and swayed up and down. 

8 Hands lifted above head and pointed up. 
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* Children sit on top of desks with foot crossed over other knee: Morions: 
ing first and second fingers of right hand ; *Imitate waxing thread ; ‘Imitate sewing 
sole in different places with finger ; ‘, *Imitate driving in pegs. 
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Blackboard drawing—The Three Pigs 





Word Drills for September 


GRACE M. PooRBAUGH 


INCE it is commonly agreed that reading should be 

given first place in the first year’s work, too much 

emphasis cannot be placed upon a constant review 

of words learned. Teachers too often neglect this 
because they think it tiresome, which indeed it would be if 
no ingenuity were used. During the first week the lessons 
are usually about home, mamma, baby, etc. The teacher 
draws a house on the blackboard, and as she draws she says, 
“This is where baby lives. Who would like to go to see 
baby to-day?” 

Of course every child is anxious to go. Then she draws 
steps leading up to the door, and upon these she writes the 
words which she wishes the children to learn. 

When a child has reached the door she says, “I think baby 
is in this room playing with her blocks.” 

Quickly she draws blocks and writes the words upon which 
she.wishes to drill. When these have been named correctly, 
she says, “These are baby’s dolls. Can you count them? 
Can you tell me their names ?” 

This some child does by again naming the words on them. 

“T think baby is getting very sleepy. She must have a 
nap.” 

Children may sing some lullaby, playing they are putting 
baby to sleep as a rest exercise. 

Then the teacher says, “I think baby is awake now. 
Who wants to go upstairs and see?” 

Again stairs are drawn on the blackboard and some child 
“runs up” quickly by naming the words upon the steps. 
“Now here are baby’s soldiers,” she says. “Baby loves to 
play with them and hear their names. Show them to her 
and tell her their names.” Again the same words are repeated. 
So we see that much time may be pleasantly spent with baby 
and the children are wholly unconscious of the results ob- 
tained by the teacher. 

It is always well to correlate nature study as far as possible 
with the reading work. During the second week, seed babies 
may be studied. The teacher draws some cat-tails on the 
blackboard and as she does this she says, “Who would like 
to go for cat-tails to-day?” 

Of course every child wants to go. Some child then 
steps up to the blackboard and naming the words written on 
the cat-tails, thinks he has gotten them all, and taking his seat, 
is as well satisfied as though he really possessed a bunch of 
these velvety things. Quickly drawing a bridge on the 
blackboard she says, “If we cross this bridge, I’m sure we 
shall find many more cat-tails.” 

Upon the board she draws these same “drill words” and 
some child goes across, sure of finding many cat-tails when 


he has reached the other side. “Oh! but they seem to be 
just beyond the fence. We must climb it, I suppose.” So 
again the words are named as the fence is climbed. 

At another time when thistles are being studied, they may 
be gathered in the sare way. 

Milkweed peds and goldenrod may also be picked. 

The teacher may say to the children, “This is a beautiful 
day. Would you like to go to the country ?” 

Of course they all want to go. 

Then she draws on the board a long road, placing houses 
on either side. Upon each house she writes a word. Then 
she asks, “Who knows who lives in these houses along this 
rcad?” Again every child is anxious to tell this. 

Pc inting to the last house, she says, “This is where we are 
going to spend the day. Who would like to gather some flow- 
ers as we go up the lane?” 

Then she draws flowers along the road and some child 
“picks them” by naming the words written upon them. 
“See the kittens on the fence,” she says. “Who would like 
to call them?” 

Then she draws a fence with kittens sitting upon it and 
writes words upon the back of-each. 

Some child steps up and taking the pointer, calls each kitten 
by name. 

“Who would like to go back to the little brook and fish ?” 
she asks. 

Again she draws a stream with fish in it. Then some 
child plays he is fishing by naming the words upon the fish. 
When the fish have been caught, water-lilies may be drawn. 
Some child will be delighted to have a beautiful bunch of 
lilies to take to the house. 

“There are some beautiful red apples in the orchard,” 
she says. “Who would like to climb this ladder and pick 
some ?” 

This time the words may be used twice, once on the ladder 
and once on the apples. 

“TI think we must be going home now,” she says. “ We will 
go a different way this time.” 

Then the recitation ends and the children, again uncon- 
scious of the results obtained by the teacher, take their seats, 
thinking what a splendid time they have had in the country. 
The third week of the month may be spent in talking about 
the fruits. Apples may be picked and put into baskets by 
naming words. 

Pears, grapes, plums, peaches, etc., may be picked in 
the same way. 

During the fourth week Indian life may be studied in a 
very simple way. 

Tents may be drawn on the blackboard with words written 
on the tents. Children play that they nare the Indians by 
naming the words. Draw trees on the blackboard and write 
words on them. Play chopping the trees by naming the words. 
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Getting Acquainted 


There is a good deal of significance, if not much wit, in 
this joke: “Say, father.” “What, my son?” “What do 
you suppose my teacher calls me?” “TI do not know, what 
does she call you?” “She calls me ‘Next.’ Isn’t that a 
queer name? I am sure I do not like it.” It is surely un- 
pardonable in a primary teacher to allow her pupils to long 
remain merely ‘‘nexts” toher. Iknow, in a way, this learning 
to know one’s pupils — not merely their names, but their 
personalities and environments — is rather a disheartening 
business. We have hardly accomplished it before June is 
here, and we must pass them on to another teacher, only to 
repeat the process all over again. We often feel that if we 
could only live with these children three or four years, we 
could do something for them and we should have the satis- 
faction of seeing them develop under our hands. But the 
effort, even if it must be repeated every year, brings large 
rewards in increased sympathy and insight, and the power 
to read the hearts and minds of children will prove of more 
value to the young teacher than all her intellectual attain- 
ments combined. 





The Inner Man 


The subject of health is one that does not, perhaps, present 
itself so vitally to us in September as it does in June, but 
nevertheless, September is the time for making some sensible 
resolutions in regard to the matter. Dr. Balliet has recently 
been making some investigations to ascertain how long a 
woman of fairly good health can teach in our public 
schools, under present conditions, without injury. Of 
the 157 teachers whom he questioned, 134 replied. Eighty- 
four per cent said, “‘From five to ten years.” Fifty per cent 
said, “‘From five to seven years.’’ Only twelve said more 
than ten years, and only eight said more than twenty years. 

If the majority of women, after laboriously preparing 
themselves for teaching, can expect only five years of health 
and vigor, and must find themselves physically more or less 
incapacitated, just when their experience is beginning to 
make them valuable, the conditions under which they teach 
must either be very wrong indeed, or women must be signally 
lacking in common sense where the rules of health are con- 
cerned. Perhaps those of you who have succeeded in being 
reasonably healthy and happy in spite of your profession 
will enlighten us in this matter. 





A Letter 


The editor is always so glad to hear just how you are using 
the suggestions given in Prmmary Epucation. This is her 
only means of knowing whether the material is actually of 
service to you. It is a pleasure, therefore, to receive a letter 
like the following, and there may be some hint for others in it 
as well: 


In your May issue is a drawing of the nursery rhyme, “Baa, black 
sheep.” I am a primary teacher and I drew this picture on our 
blackboard to the great delight of the children. Enclosed are two 
descriptions of the , as the children wrote them, without cor- 
rection. 

Here are the children’s descriptions. Both are in the second grade: 

1 Here is a little boy and girl. 

Grace has a sunbonnet on. 
Ned has a big straw hat. 
The little girl is by the fence. 
Bg isa ary in the rye 
e little girl is feeding sheep. 
ir home is far away.: 


ESSN 


They live on a farm, 

The little girl said to the sheep, ‘“‘ Have you any wool?” 

“Yes, sir, I have wool.” ; 

The stuff is white. 

The sheep has three bags full. 

The sheep said, “I have one for my master 

And one for my dame, and one for the little boy who lives in the 
lane.” 


2 On our school board is a picture of a little boy and girl. 
The little boy and girl is by a fence. 
By the fence is a little sheep. 
The little girl gave the sheep some grass. 
The little girl’s name is Viola. 
And the boy’s name is Charles. 
The little boy said to the sheep. 
“Baa, baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool?” 
“Yes sir, yes sir, 
Three bags full. 
One for my master, 
One for my dame, 
One for the little boy 
That lives in the lane.” 





The Outer Man 


Since we primary teachers are most of us women, it is not 
surprising that the question of dress is vitally ‘nteresting to 
us, and it is rightly so too, for, quite apart from other con- 
siderations, the question of being suitably and attractively 
gowned on the income of the ordinary teacher is a harder 
one to answer than many more professional matters. I do 
not mean, however, to discuss the question, but only to plead 
for a little more variety in the costumes of primary teach- 
ers. We can all sympathize with the little girl who was 
happy for a whole day because her teacher wore orange 
ribbons for apron strings. I can still remember a certain 
teacher who, to my childish fancy, at least, possessed but 
two costumes, one for summer and one for winter. I sup- 
pose of course she did change them occasionally, but if so, 
all were of the same fashion and color, and the result was 
really depressing. It is not a difficult matter for a woman to 
vary her neckties or her belts a little from time to time, or 
introduce a little bit of color somewhere to relieve the monot- 
ony of a dark gown. If feminine instinct does not teach her 
these things her love for little children ought to do so. I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe that neither fine pictures 
nor books will for a moment compensate the lack of a cheer- 
ful, attractive teacher. 





The More Important 


For one teacher who begins work this September in a well- 
furnished and equipped school-house, there are dozens who 
find themselves lacking to a greater or less extent the apparatus 
which they have been taught is necessary to a teacher. But 
is this condition of affairs so unfortunate, after all? This 
is the country teacher’s golden opportunity to show the stuff 
of which she is made. If she can teach and interest her 
children with only such helps as her own ingenuity can supply, 
she will gain a sense of power and mastery that the city 
teacher, part of an elaborate graded system, can never know. 
“Pile buildings, apparatus, methods, psychological sub- 
tleties, high as Pelion on Ossa,” says a well-known teacher, 
“‘and there will result no better education than was given in 
the ancient district school, unless behind this complexity of 
educational machinery are real teachers knowing how to 
teach and with time to do true, individual teaching. The 
more we elaborate education, the more we spend on peda- 

(Continued on page 357) 
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The autumn dandelion 
Beside the roadside burns; 

Above the lichened boulders 
Quiver the plumed ferns. 


Across the fields of ether 
Flit butterflies at play; 
And cones of garnet sumach 
Glow down the country way. 
— Mary Clemmer Ames 





Twenty Minute Plays I 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


The County Fair 


Note To TEAcHERS The ‘directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays, im each instance show how the Play may be, not how 
it must be given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from, or add to, the dialogue 
—in short, give the Plays in your own way. 


DIRECTIONS he 


The school-room ‘represents a Fair Ground. Where real fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables cannot be obtained, use pictures cut from seed- 
annuals for the exhibits. Fancywork may consist of dolls’ finery, 
bed-quilts, etc. Real or imitation baked stuff, and canned fruits, 
jellies, etc., may be shown. 

Choose boys ‘for the Ticket Seller, the Taffy Man, the Balloon Man, 
and as many other venders, as desired. Balloons may be paper-bags 
blown up and tied with cord. A little colored balloon may be sent up, 
if desired. A number of children form a ‘““Merry-go-Round,” Each 
stands with hands on shoulders of child ahead. They go round and 
round — if a music-box can be had, so muth the better. ‘The littlest 
boys are the Big Brass Band.’ They earry drums and-horns. There 
must be three Judges to award premiums. Besides these are the 

le who.attend the Fair: Mr. and Mrs..Brown and the little Browns 

illy, Bobby,, Esmeralda, Bettina, and the Brown Twins (large 
dolls dressed’ as babies); Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Emmeline, and Baby 
(doll); Mr. and Mrs. Jones — Matilda Jane and Baby (doll); other 
Little Mothers, each with baby (doll); and any others. All the — 
dren who have no other part are the fowls and animals. They an 
arranged in groups across back of room. At intervals, they Bong 
cluck, bark, neigh, ete. 

As will be readily seen, the success of this play depends upon the 
way, in which the little “actors” go on with their different occupatons, 
independently of each other — some examining articles, looking at 
livestock, with appropriate remarks,’ while others cry their wares, 
play in the Band, ride on the Merry-go-Round, etc. 


THE PLAY 


(Venders cry their wares, each roasting peanuts, stretching 
taffy, or popping corn, as case may be. Smith and Jones 
families examine exhibits, talk together. At intervals here, 
and'throughout play, fowls ‘and animals chorus shrill y. Browns 
are seen coming tp to ticket office.) 


Mrs. Smith (to Mrs. Jones while Browns buy tickets) Well, 
if here aren’t the Browns — all of them, even to the Twins. 

Mr. Broww (loudly, as he and his family enter) Vl go 
right down: and take a book’ at the horses — want to come 
alon +? 


Mrs. Brown No, Pll go over to Fancywork Hall: P want 
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to see that Bettina’s bed-quilt has a good place — come 
children. 

Esmeralda You said we could ride on the Me *rry-go-Round. 

Billy Wm going to get some peanuts. 

Bobby I want a balloon — 

Bettina Oh, oh, there’s the taffy man — 

(Little Browns all run off, join little Smiths and Joneses. 
They buy lemonade, munch peanuts, etc. Continue while 
Mrs. Brown visits with others.) 

Mrs. Brown (hurrying toward Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones) 
Well, how do you do, Mrs. Smith? How are you, Mrs. 
Jones? Excuse my not shaking hands. 
about all I can manage. 

Mrs. Smith 1 suppose you’re going to try for the prize 
on your Twins? 

Mrs. Brown Oh yes — and you? 

Mrs. Smith Yes. 

Mrs. Jones Yes, we’ve both brought our babies — 

Mrs. Brown (to Jones Baby) The dear little chap — how 
much he looks like you, Mrs. Jones. (70 Smith Baby) Bless 
her little heart. (Yo both Mothers) There’s no reason why 
we shouldn’t all take a prize — , 

Mrs. Jones (holding up-her boy) The biggest boy. 

Mrs Smith (holding up her girl) The prettiest ‘girl — 

Mrs. Brown (holding up both her babies) And the best- 
natured Twins. 

Mrs. Jones (as sound of drum is heard) Hark - 
the Band. 

Children (here and 
lo meet it.) 


Two babies are 


- there’s 


there) The Band’s coming! (Run 


(Band marches by, playing, followed by children. Every- 
body looks ané listens.) 
Mrs. Jones (as Matiléa Jane rushes by) Here, Matilda, 


you take Baby for awhile. Be careful of him. 

Mrs. Smith (calling Emmeline) Emmie, 
your little sister. 

(Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith hand over their babies to Matilda 
Jane and Emmeline. They run after other children.) 

Mrs. Brown I can’t trust the Twins to Esmeralda. She’s 
so careless, she’d lose one. Let’s all go see the fancywork. 
(They go, talking, Band takes seats, Esmeralda, Bettina, 
Emmeline, and Matilda Jane run to Merry-go-Round. ) 

Esmeralda Let’s ride—I’m ’most sure the Babies want to. 

Matilda Jane All right. (They mount — Jones’ Baby 
falls —is caught by Billy and handed back. Matilda Jane 
feeds it with taffy, and soothes it, still riding.) 

Billy (to Jones boy standing near) Come on, let’s go see 
the chickens. (They start — others go here and there, all 
tilking, laughing, eating, etc.) 

Bobby Brown (pointing) Hi—the big balloon’s going up! 
(All rush toward balloon. Alter it goes up, resume previous 
occupations. Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Jones, and other 
Litile Mothers arrange themselves and Babies for the Baby 
Show. Three Judges with red and blue ribbons come up.) 

First Judge (to Mrs. Jones) 
but he has no teeth. 

Mrs. Jones (indignanily) Well, just give him time, sir. 

Second Juége (to Mrs. Smith) A beautiful girl, (rs. 
Smith, but she dcesn’t talk — 

Mrs. Smith (eagerly) She can say 
made to say word.) 

Third Judge (to Mrs. Brown) 
names ? 

Mrs. Brown (proudly) This one is G. Wasutagton Brown, 
sir, and this C. Christopher Browh. 

(Judges look at other babies, with suiwed/e remarks, then 
talk together) 

Frst Judge (tying red ribbon on Jones Boy) 
biggest boy — 

Second Judge (tying red ribbon on ‘smith Girl) This is the 
prettiest girl — 

Third Judge (tying red and biue ribbons on each Twin) 
And these are the only Twins! 

(Judges award second prizes to other Balics, then go on 
awarding premiums to other exhibits. Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 


Emmie — take 


This is a fine boy, madam, 


Mamma! (Baty 74s 


Twins? What «re thei 


This is the 


Smith, Mrs. Jones, and other Little Muthers come ferward, 
hold Babies proudly, and sing —~ all joining in chorus.) 
(Music on page 350) 
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PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 
progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 
excel in her profession. It 

consists ot a series of strong 

lessons on org. nization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching every branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 
advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you can put the 

methods you are learning into 

use in your classes every day 





Chocolate-coated tab- . 
Sarsatabs lets, combine the most (Continued jrom page 328) 

successful remedies 
for all humors and eruptions, stomach, liver and 
kidney ailments, loss of appetite, that tired feel- 
ing. .They are a solid extract of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, having all.its wonderful medicinal power. 
Vileasant a at - ding ieal. 
Give great satisfaction, especia Ople pre- 
forring tablet ‘fo ,Hquid medicines. 1 piosdly’ 
Druggists or mail. C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 

If Made by Hood It's Good. 


she was not white by any means. Instead, 
the cloth was an ugly dull yellow. 

She saw some cloth that was white as 
snow, and she wished that she could be 
white, too. 

So the sunbeams said, ‘‘We can make you 
white. We have heard people say that there 


‘ . was nothing like the sunshine for bleaching 
The National — of Elocution cloth.” T he aot plete the pa 
and Oratory 


and the sunbeams were given plenty of time 
The first chartered schoo! ef expression in America. | ¢° do their work. When the men looked at 
Thorough instruction in Reading, Oratory and Dramatic | the cloth again, they said, ‘“The sunbeams 
Art. Prepares Teachers of Elocution, Literature and Physi- told ne a Meee 1 ” 
cal Training. School year opens Octobet 5th. Forty page old us the truth, their work has been good, 
catalogue on request. for the cotton cloth was as pure a white as 
D. A. SHOEMAKER, Registrar heart could wish. ever 
i -» Phi " . : —your Normal School prac- 
802 Temple Building, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa _ She was then dipped into a colorless tice classes oan always before 
liquid, after which she was put into an im- you. Your tesching will be 
S . s re C 2 m e 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING mense machine where there was coloring than over before @ you wil 
matter in little grooves on a copper plate. study and apply, the et 
CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL | This large machine changed her color from — Primexy Methods. Inte 
Two years regular course. Special course. Gradu- white toa brilliant plaid of fifteen hues. She its Beene _ are — 7 
ate course. . ° ed, ne r ny ex - 
a. y, Psychology, Literature, Art, Science, | WaS beautiful then, and felt paid for all the moans ay alt By Roy ~ 
Physical Training, Music, Industries, Sociology, Home tedious hours she had spent in the fac- 
Economics, Hygiene, Ethics, Elementary Method, 
University Lectures, University credits. Address tories. 
EVA B. WHITM 











menting tolerated; the best 
methods of teaching .gre sim- 
ply and plainly stat by ex- 
pert primary instructors and 





6 E. Madison St. corner Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Folder Style, 


. 
best cardboard 
dozen, enve 


lopes to mate 
s cents per dozen. Send 2-cent stamp for sample. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 


Learn Story Writing We teach by mail in your 


spare time and help sell your 
work. Also courses in journalism and sapied eaetine- 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, Dept. 17, CHIC , HLL. 








Ready this Month 





She wondered why she had been plunged writers. This course should 


into the watery liquid. The real reason was 


that the liquid prevented her pretty colors’. 


from fading. 

She was colored evenly and _ perfectly. 
But some other pieces of cloth had white 
spots that did mot take the color. This 
was because some of the cotton in them had 
been picked before it was ripe; such cotton 
cannot be dyed. ; 

Most of the material used to color this 
goods was made from plants. 

After the cloth had been colored it was 
ready to be sold. So the manufacturers 
found a dry goods firm in Indianapolis who 
wanted the pretty plaid gingham for their 


be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 


tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance, 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.— Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuitionfce. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 


than formerly and receive higher salaries. 


Academic Courses.— Each branch is 4 thorough, com- 


plete course in itself. 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 


preparing for commercial careers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews, 
Ont OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 






































Arithmetic tg go 
Elementary Algebra U. tory 
stores. Higher Algebre Civil Govermment 
L ANGU AGE The goods was cut into pieces, eighteen Plane Ocometry Pedagogics and Methods 
: ° Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
yards in length, and each piece was wrapped Reading Educational Peychelogy 
° a" " Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
around a stick. Each piece was called a Am. and Brit. Literature | Geography ; 
bolt Sooke “ Sisewestery Aariguiture 
. lusic 
The piece of cloth that belongs especially —- ST anes @uacant usa aban 
to this story was in one of the bolts that went ‘Arithmetic Sovcad Year tac 
, FOR PRIMARY GRADES | » Indianapolis. It was packed in a large Rhetoric and English Ene. and Amer. Litesature 
dry goods box with other goods. It was Biementary Agricutture | Botany 
By MYRA KING very dark in the box and the cotton goods Soeeey Med and Mosern Mistery 
could not see where she was going; but she Riess Yeor Levin oie! Sete 
, . COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 
Price, 50 cents could hear a loud thumping and feel a great — 
jar as the box was hauled to the freight Fypewaitt m Prinaey Retro 
j depot in a wagon, and there loaded on a 
y car. “Name 


Miss Myra King’s little book cf 
Language Games seems to me to 
be an admirable means to the end 
of forming correct habits of speech. 
The words of a game which one 
has played repeatedly in his youth 
are not apt to slip away from him. 
Just so the habitual mistakes are 


Educational Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 





A train carried the cloth to Indianapolis 
and once more the box was hauled in a 
wagon, this time to a large store. There the 


* gingham was placed upon a shelf with other 


ginghams of different colors. 

One day a little girl and her mother came 
into the store to buy a dress for the child. 
The clerk showed her a good many pieces-of 
gingham. She saw our piece right away 


So the piece of cotton that commenced her 
life in a field, lived to a ripe old age, and a 
happy one; for she knew she had done a great 
deal of good in her corner of the world. 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGQ, 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make upshields at 





I and would have nothing else. She said aie ‘aitanie wer ~yy tm pt npn a 7 
> ce neate ise. oOhe Said, prepaid to relia women. nd reply envelo or 
nde. ig games aren “Oh, if I could have that it would be the information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, hiladelphta, Pa. 
, = repeater in correct form so prettiest dress I ever had!” So her mother 
successfully in the heat and enthu- | bought it and made the dress for her, and TWO POPULAR 
$4 siasm of the game that the correct | the pretty little girl wore it to school the ; 
. ° Tire y 2 
form will keep coming up as long as | First Day. School Pencils 
is one lives. 1 kmew of no better way The cotton dress was very proud Lecause 
. a “a ‘ wat “2 | she belonged to such a sweet little girl. The Dixon’s Beginners 
to impress these necessary lessons | child wore the dress until it was worn out. pint atin ease. tad ” 
> a ° S : : . Mcil ol eXtra iarge Giameter. ade espec 
ie than this. One day her mother tore the dress into for the wee of pupils just learning to write. - Sagooth, 
E. C. Moore strips, telling the little girl to sew them to- soft leads, free from all grit. 
1) S ; ether and wind them into balls 
uperintendent oj Schools 8 , 
p L i 4 eta) And, wonder of wonders! The cotton Dixon’s Soft Shading 
“ Os Angeles, Cdl. cloth went to a loom a second time. Here Designed to meet the requirements of freehand draw- 
° ing and sketching. The lead is very black and soft 
5. she was woven into a rag carpet, then put and makes a strong, sketchy line. 
d upon the floor of the little girl’s bedroom. 


Samples sent to any Superintendent, 
Supervisor or Teacher 
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1, The far- mer rais - es pump-kins, 


2. The gard-’ner picks his blos -soms, 


His wife, with thought and care, 
His grapes and 


Fresh cakes she bakes and 
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jel - ly red, Andtakes them to the Fair. 

ducks and geese Are at the Coun-ty Fair. 
pre- mi - um,Come to the Coun-ty Fair. 
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3. Fine hors - es, sheep, and cat - tle, Their voi- ces fill the air, And hens and chick - ens, 
4. Oh come,come, ev - ’ry - bod- y, The fun you, too, should share, Per - haps you'll take first 
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five a stick,Hot taf - _ fy here The brass ae plays,the roos - ter crows The jol- li- est lit - tle 
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Then He Went to School 


Isa L. MACGUINNESS 


(For five children. The first, a boy with bare feet, wears overalls, 
and a large straw hat. He carries a short fish-pole and a tin can with 
holes punched in the top. He saunters in whistling and meets two 
boys and two girls, carrying books, lunch boxes, and dinner pails, 
and coming from the other direction.) 

First Boy 
“Of course I hear the school-bell ring! 
I see you have your books. 
Yes, you can learn arithmetic, 
But I shall study brooks. 


And you may study spelling words, 
But I shall watch the sky, 

And listen to the locust, 
And dance with dragon-fly. 


I do not like geography, 
And language makes me sigh. 
Oh, throw your lesson books away 
And follow Golden Eye! 


First Girl 
“Oh yes, I know of Golden Eye, 
They call her Lace Wing, Fred! 


Our teacher told us how she puts 
Her eggs high on a thread.” 


Second Boy 


“ Katydids ears are in their legs! 
It is such fun to know. 
And locust, who sleeps in the ground, 
Takes seven years to grow.” 


Second Girl 


“We know about the mason wasps 
That make their own cement, 
A bee’s house built four stories high 
An apple-tree worm’s tent.” 


Third Boy 


“ About the caddice in the brook, 
That builds his house of shell; 
The Water Sprite — oh, lots of things, 
We’ve heard our teacher tell.” 


(All troop off, leaving the first alone. He puts one hand in 
his pocket and thinks for a few moments ) 


“T wonder if she knows about 
The trout stream and the pool. 
Oh, well, I’ll get my books, I 
And go along to school.” 


(Hurries away.) 


think 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means tbe bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.”’ 
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(Continued from page 329) 
BEDs 


Size of Paper, 12” x 5”. 
Edge Margins 
Sides of Bed Head Legs Body Legs Foot 


2” % 2” 54” ” 2! 

Size of Paper, 10}” a 

7” 2h” 5” ih" 
Size of Paper, 9” x 3”. 


3” 2 1" 2” 4” I - 


Cut away the parts marked A, fold 
and paste. The bed clothes may be 
made from tissue paper as shown in 
the illustration. The tissue paper for 
the bedding on the small bed might be 
crumpled in the hands before being 
placed on the bed, to show where Golden 
Locks has been sleeping and tumbled 
the bed. ° 

The chairs are made much as the 
beds have been made. Cut away the 
parts marked A, fold, and paste. The 
back and arms may be rounded if you 
care to do this. 


Size cf Taper, 12” x 5”. 
Edge Margins 
orarms Back Legs Seat Legs Under seat 


1” 5” 1” - “age 1” I 
Size cf Paper 10” x 4”. 

1” 4” 1” 2” 4" 1” 
Size cf Paper 9” x 3”. 

” 34” 1” 14” 2 1" 1” 


Oak tag or thin cardboard rulers to 
supply the class may be cut in the fol- 
lowing widths: 4”, }”, 1”, 14”, 2”, 3”, 
3%”, 4”, 5”. 

Have the pupils lay cne of the 1” 
rulers along the edge cf their paper, so 
one edge will correspend to the edge of 
the sheet, and along the other edge 
draw a lineon the paper. Do the same 
thing at the opposite edge. Start at one 
end of the paper and rule a line 1” from 
the end, now lay the 5” rule against 
this line and draw along the opposite 
edge of the paper ruler, now use the 1” 
ruler again, now the 3”, now the 1”, 
and the x” once more, and the lines are 
all drawn to give the pattern for the first 
chair. 

The beds are done in the same way. 
Practice first, if success is to be assured. 
and do not be discouraged if several 
lessons are required, to obtain good 
results. 

Another way of making the pattern is 
to have the teacher make a pattern, 
place this over a pile of paper, cut to 
right size, and prick through the points 
that represent the ends of the lines. 
Let the children connect these points 
with lives using a ruler. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 


The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


has filled these positions in public and private schools 

SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY extending its epurations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, 9600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tlficate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
Swatesttnen THAT 82 Stet 
you that is more. ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 




















REGISTER NOw. 
THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 292 Swetland Bidg., Portland. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 


405 Cooper Building, Denver. 298 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 





2A Park Street, Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ME TEAGHER'S EXGHANGE © '20'23jiecon ee 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








he * ep college ee ~ 
I A mal graduates, specialists a 
ee Pratt eachers gency other teachers to colleges, pub- 
. lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager ° - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 


in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHERMERHORN peepee pee | 959 Pitth Avenue.” entrance 34th Street 














An agency registration increases your chances Sor'securing work entirely congenial. 





TEACHERS’ 
ya Ce Ome, i Ome ¢ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
2iST YEAR — 


; CLARK The very best positions and salaries 
AGENCY 5° "Sohal terms. Wate to-day. 


“BREWE 











CHICAGO 
Steinway Hall 


SPOKANE 
Peyton Block 








: (Continued on Page 353) 








TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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*Over in the Meadow 
O. B. B. 
ee — A-=—- 
$2 j AS EY 5 ——, it oer — —— —+ —~—__f- ~ = 
a te a on —? e _- = FH Ema oe: me = SRK 4 
race =. ener rae = fe aria men | eee oe eae Pe ANS As 
1.0- ver in the mead-ow, In i ony in the sun, Lived an old moth-er toad, And her toad - 
2.O0- ver in the mead-ow,Wherethe stream runs blue, Lived an old moth-er fish, And her lit- Ne Babee tieo, 
3.O- ver in the mead-ow, In a_ hole in a_ tree, Lived a moth - er blue-bird, And her little birdies three. 
4.0-ver in the mead-ow, In the reeds on the shore, Lived a moth - er musk-rat, And her little ratties four. 
5.O- ver in the mead-ow, In a_ nest built of sticks, Lived a black moth-er crow, And her little crows six. 
ae gy aon ee ee eee a oe 
Eee ee ee TS ee 
——3— wasccrorome reac eh Cy a ee = 
“ Wink!”’said the moth-er; “I wink,” said the one: So she winked and she blinked In the sand, in the sun. 
“Swim!” said the moth-er; “We swim,”said the two: So they swam and they leaped Where the stream runs low. 
“Sing!” said the moth-er; “ We sing,” said the three: So they sang and were glad, In the hole in the tree. 
’ “Dive!” said the moth -er; “We dive,” said the four: So they dived and they burrowedIn the reeds on the shore. 
“Caw!” said the moth-er; “We caw,” said the six: So they cawed andthey called In their nest built of sticks. 











Some September Riddles 


MaAubDE M. GRANT 
I’m thinking of something, round and sweet, 
They’re purple and juicy and good to eat. 
(Gra pes.) 


\I had something pink and yellow, 
= ’Twas round and covered with fuzz, 
It grew on a tree and is good to eat 
Now what do you think it was? 
(A peach.) 
They are funny little green things, 
And they sing a little song, 
About a girl named “ Katy,” 
All the warm September long. 
(Katy-dids.) 


It grows quite tall on a straight, straight stalk, 
Its flowers are yellow, quite, 
You see it everywhere in fall, 
A very pretty sight. 
(Goldenrod. ) 


place where boys and girls must go, 
It opens in the fall, 
Big boys, little boys, teachers too, 
And girls, both great and small. 
(School.) 


It has a cover, back and front, 
Its pages bright eyes seek, 
It tells the nicest stories, 
But out loud it cannot speak. 
(A book.) 





Story of Little Baldhead 


Jutia DEW. STEVENS 


A little yellow dandelion, 
Asleep in a green grass bed, 
Was wakened by a warm sunbeam, 
And this is what it said: 


“The sky’s a very pretty blue, 
The grass is soft and green; 
I am so glad to be awake, 
There’s so much to be seen.” 


Just then a busy bumble bee 
Paused in his zigzag flight, 

And kissed the dandelion so loud 
She closed up in affright. 


And when she opened her bright eyes 
At seven o’clock one day, 

Her charming little yellow curls 
Had changed to fluffy gray. 


* For illustrations see pages 354 and 356 


And then the wind, it blew and blew 
So cold and long that day 

That all the dandelion’s hair 
Went flying far away. 


The A, B, C’s 


MaupE M. GRANT 








The A, B, C’s are funny marks, 
Just little black things in a row, 
And if you want to learn to read 
The twenty-six you’ve got to know. 


The A is like a pointed tent, 
An n is just u upside down, 
The t a little fish-hook is, \ 
Small h a chair — Won’t you sit down? 


K is a fish bone, O is round, 
And very crooked §, 

And i you never can mistake, 
The dot’s it’s eye I guess. 





The W is funny too, 
Its name seems queer to me, 
They call it “double you,” but yet, 
It’s really “double V”! 


The other letters I’ve not learned, 
*Cept B and C and D, 

Some day I'll learn them all and then, 
Why, I shall read, you see! 





Wee Pieces for Wee Speakers 


E. P. MENDES 
School 


I think the hardest part of all now school-time has begun 
Is sitting up so very straight and still; 

All summer long I’ve run around and had such lots of fun, 
It is hard to remember — but I will. 


“Grandpa Dandelion” 


Grandfather Dandelion looks very old, 

His locks are as white as the snow; 

I fear that some mischievous breeze one fine day 

Will blow hard, and off they ‘will float — far away. 


Flowers’ Bed-Time 
The little flowers have gone to sleep 
Their playtime now is o’er; 
Nor from their earthy beds will peep 
Till Spring comes back once more. 
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NOTES 


A SCHOOL AGRICULTURAL 
STATION 

So rapid has been the spread of school 
agriculture that it is no longer content with 
merely interesting the children and inform- 
ing them about the ways and means of the 
farm, but it assists the public. 

The most striking instance of this is at 
Fort Morgan, Colorado, where the schools 
are literally opening up an _ experiment 
station for the community. 

A canning factory is to be put in there, 
and one of its chief features is the canning 
of tonatoes. The schools have a plot of 
an acre and more, and they are raising a 
great variety, and are trying various ex- 
perinents in the raising of them. They 
propose to demonstrate in an entirely satis- 
factory manner what variety of tomatoes 
to raise and how to raise them, — Sel. 





THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE 

1 The teaching of hygiene has suffered 
in the past from the fact that much that is 
taugit rests upon no secure empirical 
basis. It is probably less scientific than 
anything now taught in the name of science. 
The vague appreciation of this by the pupils 
and by the teachers themselves makes the 
whole effort often abortive. 

2 A good deal that is taught as hygiene 
is likely to do more harm to the mind than 
good to the body. This is partly because 
of the unwarrantably wide distinction be- 
tween mind and body, suggested by the 
terms in which hygiene is taug’:t. 

3 Hygiene should be taught as science, 
not as morals. We should give the chil- 
dren true facts and leave them to draw the 
inference for themselves. 

4 In all that is taught proper allowance 
should be made for the factors of indi- 
viduality, for the difference between one 
person and another, which are almost as 
important in the field of hygiene as in that 
of taste. 


— Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 


THE SCHOOL CF HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 
This new school opens this month with 

forty instructors and 125 courses. 

Diploma and Degree Courses in prepara- 
tion for teaching Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Supervising Domestic Art and 
Science, and Hospital Economy. 

Certificate Courses in preparation for 
technical callings: Household and Institu- 
tion Administration, Dietetics, House Deco- 
ration, and Preparatory Course for Nurses; 
and technical training in Costume Design, 
Management of Institutional Laundries, 
Social Work, and other specific fields. 

Special Practical Classes ‘for part-time 
students for home use: Household Manage- 
ment, Home Nursing, Care of Children, 
Elementary and Advanced Cookery for 
Household Use, Garment Making, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Costume Design, House 
Sanitation, and other subjects. 

The detailed Announcement, describing 
courses, registration fees, etc., on applica- 
tion to Secretary, School of Household Arts. 





A Dictionary Easy to Consult 





CONCISE 
STANDARD 


A County Superintendent 
of Schools in Ohio says: “I 
find the Funk & Wagnalls 


“‘the best of the kind I ever saw; so simple 
“that my nine-year-old boy uses it every 
* day in studying his lessons. 

“I LIKE its defining by definite statement. 
“I LIKE its system of compounding. 


“‘T LIKE its definite suffixes and prefixes. 


“T LIKE its initial letters telling which is 
a common and which a proper noun. 


DICTIONARY “EF shall urge that it be put in our schools, 


PRICE, GO CENTS EACH @ 
Bound in C oth 


A Free Copy Sent to School Officials 








Full line, from unabridged to 
vest-pocket : dictionaries, at all 
book stores. Always ask for 


(SIGN AND MAIL THIS, COUPON) 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 45 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


I am one of the school authorities who selects the dictionaries 
to be used by teachers and pupils in the schools of my locality. 


I desire you to send me a complimentary copy of the Concise 


“The Funk Wagnalls Stand- 
ard.” 
New York Herald — “The 


Standard is the most satisfactory 


and most complete dictionary yet Name 


printed.” 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
45 East 23d Street, New York 


Standard Dictionary as you offer. so that I may examine and 
recommend its use in the schools if it is satisfactory. 
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The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 


the South Dakota Schools. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Write for Blanks. Address 
- Madison, South Dakota 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








IF IN DOUBT with your entering classes 


TRY 


a 


WHEN FIRST WE GO T0 SCHOOL 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, Author of “In Mythland”’ 








TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 


rr? 
BOOK OAE 
a ee 


elen M. 





WHEN 
FIRST WE 
GO TO SCHOOL 




















The purpose of this unique and helpful 
book is to assist the teacher of the first pri- 
mary grade in initiating the boys and girls, 
who enter school for the first time, gradually 
into the routine of school work, and to this 
end, the author, Miss M. Helen Beckwith, 
brings to bear all the wealth of her ingenious 
mind, her successful experience and her wide 
reading and observation.. Work and enter- 
tainment for the first half hour, recreation 
periods, and seat work are planned, subjects 
broad enough for a month’s work are devised, 
as Home Life in September, Mother Nature 
in October, Preparation’ for Winter in 
November, and so on, till Last Days in June. 
The appendix adds suggestions for ten differ- 
ent occupations as cutting, folding, weaving, 
clay, sticks, etc. 


Fully illusirated. Cloth. 12mo. 
Price, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPMPANY 


18E 17th St. 
New York 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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Suggestions for Busy-Work Color Sketches 


‘For the Blackboard or Hektograph 






































Over in the meadow, 
In the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother-muskrat 
And her little ratties four. 
“Dive!” said the mother; 
“We dive,” said the four: 
So they dived and they burrowed 
In the reeds on the shore. 
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Something new in drawing 
studies 


A GRADED COURSE IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned 
especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting 
to the class a series of mechanical 
drawings which develop the idea of 
how Working Drawings are made, of 
accurate measuring neatness and good 
arrangement. No models or solids 
are needed and the objects are such 
as can be made with few tools. These 





THE 


TYNDALL LOOM 


(Patented) 


el 


' 














| 
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A New Bradley Book 


STORIES AND RHYMES 
FOR A CHILD 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 


This attractive book has to do with 
the predominant interests of the little 
child—holidays, garden, farm and 
home life, animals and toys, but each 
story was written with the purpose of 
leaving the child further on in his 
ethical development than he was 


before hearing it. The stories are 











In this the ideal weaving loom has arrived. It is 
practical, durable and economical. The warp-combs— 
the vital part of any loom —are made of thin strips of 
veneer glued firmly together, and saw-cut for the teeth. 
They cannot split or warp, and will not break if dropped 
on the floor or otherwise roughly used. The frame is 
lock-cornered (like a slate) and practically unbreakable. 
Handsomely finishcd in weathered oak. Comparison 
with other looms will force you to buy the Tyndall. 
Send for descriptive circular. Retail price, 25 cents. 


drawings make mechanical drawing 
practical in schools where it has here- 
tofore been prohibitive because of a 
lac of just such explicit lessons as 
are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, 
Eight, and Nine. 


done in terse, simple English, and are 
short enough to be easily read with- 
out adaptation to a child of five or to 
be read by him. The book is illus- 
trated by Christine Wright, and beau- 
tifully bound. 






Per set, 25 cents 





Price, postpaid, $1.00 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


CHICAGO: 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
80 Wabash Avenue 


San Francisco 


KANSAS CITY: 
HOOVER BROS., Agents 
418 E. goth Street 





: JUST FROM THE PRESS 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By MAUD MOORE 


Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 


It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced first grade teachers alike. 
The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will hail it with delight. 

There are no more trying days for a first grade teacher than those of the first weeks, when 
forty or fifty medium and bright minds—as yet unaccustomed to formal learning of any kind 
-—are having opened up to them a new life. 

The experienced and conscientious teacher is fearful lest she may not proceed in just the 
right way ; the inexperienced teacher is at an utter loss to know what or how to do. 
question has been asked oftener by teachers than 


“HOW DO YOU TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ?” 


This book deals definitely and explicitly with just this work, giving the sentences to be 
used, and exact directions as to how to proceed with each lesson. 

After reading directions and sentences not the slightest doubt as to what and how to do, 
remains in the mind of either experienced or inexperienced teachers. 

It is full of action and conversation work, which the children heartily enjoy and which 
promotes spontaneity and relieves of self-consciousness. 


No one 


160 Pages Cloth Price, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 16 Trinity Avenue 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Suggestions for Busy-Work Color Sketches 


For the Blackboard or Hektograph 
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Over in the meadow, “Bask!” said the mother; 
By the old mossy gate, “We bask,” said the eight: 

Lived a brown mother-lizard — So they basked in the sun 
And her little lizards eight. On the old mossy gate. 




















Over in the meadow, “Swim!” said the mother; 
Where the stream runs blue, “We swim,” said the two: 
Lived an old mother-fish So they swam and they leaped 


And her little fishes two. Where the stream runs blue. 
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Report Folders 


Size 34x54 — Special Linen. Stock ar- 
ranged -for 3, 6, or 9 months’ term. Price: 
10c per Doz. Env. to match, 5c doz. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Thanksgiving Post Cards and Booklets, X-mas 
Post Cards and Booklets. Also a separate cata- 
logue for Post Cards, Plays, Stencils, Etc., Etc. 


R E = Several Handsome Post Cards to 
F E all Teachers answering this adv. 


The Ohio Printing Co. 


Box 42, New Philadelphia, Ohio 





PHYSICAL CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY — 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By Fannie L. Jonnson and Jennie M. Corny. I! 
lustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity, 
while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By —_ Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 
8vo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon 
this notable book of Professor Suder’s by distributing 

2000 copies among its teachers. 








SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 
By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training 
in the Public Schools of Boston, formerly Instructor 
of Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Summer - School. 77 Illustrations. 107 
pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


By THEODORE TorPeEL, M.D., Director of Physical 
Training, Atlanta, Ga. 4o Fine Half-tone Illustra- 
tions of Positions. 127 pages. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 

First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Grade Books of Physical Training. Each 
complete in itself, with 36 lessons of about two hundred 
exercises. Stiff paper, muslin back, each, 20 cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 

Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calis- 

thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Boards, 50 cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an amost endless 
variety of exercises. Besides the songs set to music, 
marches and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag 
Drill, the Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Urill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches. 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 
By ANNIE E. Cuase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very popular. 


‘‘Right-DRESS 


A Manual of Simple Drill Regulations for Schools 


By Freperick J. Remy. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The Syllabus in Physical Training for the Pablic 
Schools of New York (September, 1908), says 

“All marching and facing used in assemblies,, dis 
missals, changing class-rooms, etc., shall be in acvord- 
ance with the United States Army Regulations. 

The aim of this manual is not to seek the introduution 
of military drill as such in our schools, but to make 
use of the best features of the military drill for effeotive 
physical training. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








(Continued from page 347) 
gogical minutiz, the more we load our- 
selves down with apparatus, the more 
plainly it appears that the sole essential 
for real education is the educated teacher 
who knows how to teach.” 

Games and motion songs should be 
particularly useful to those teachers who 
are trying to correlate the work of the 
first grade more closely with that of the 
kindergarten. This movement is still in 
the experimental stage in many places 
and for that reason we are anxious to 
help you as muchas possible. If, there- 
fore, you have any suggestions or com- 
ments to make in regard to the games, 
they will be welcomed by Mi’s Smith and 
given careful attention. 


NOTES 


- An effort to organize the half million 
teachers in the United States and Canada 
will be made by the North American Teach- 
ers’ League, according to announcement 
made recently by Frederick A. Tupper, 
head master of the Brighton school. The 
league has the patronage of leading educa- 
tors. An energetic campaign is planned 
to establish branches throughout the coun- 
try. The object is to extend the scope of the 
league, obtain higher salaries, pensions, and 
national and state aid to education. 





MANNERS 

If I were the principal of a training 
college for teachers, I should make a strong 
feature of teaching everyday manners, com- 
mon courtesies and etiquette, by means of 
systematic, sympathetic, and sensible ex- 
ample. There would be a regular course 
in all that appertains to the social usages of 
cultivated professional people. Many of 
our teachers are awkward in manner, and 
address, and deportment. They may be 
rough diamonds. We want polished gems, 
so that the State-school manner will come 
to be a thing to be proud of. Surely the 
sturdiest of democrats or the sincerest of 
socialists need not be ashamed of easy, 
charming, courteous manners. Virility is 
not rudeness. Strength is not awkward- 
ness. True politeness is not effeminacy. 

— Educational Gazette and Teachers’ Aid, 

Victory, Australia 





NEW YORK’S NIGHT COLLEGE 

Announcement of the evening courses to 
be offered next year by the College of the 
City of New York is made by Dr. John H. 
Finley, president of the college. At first 
the courses of freshman year will be offered. 
No course will be given unless there are at 
least twenty accepted applicants. The 
total number of students for the first year 
has been limited to 250. Each course will 
ordinarily be given the same number of 
hours a week as in the day session, and will 
cover the same ground, and be followed by 
like examinations. To obtain admission an 
applicant must have either a high school 
diploma, a regents’ diploma, certificates of 
the college entrance examining board, or 
must pass the regular college examinations. 
The courses to be offered include the lan- 
guages, mathematics, natural history, and 
shop work. 





Fermentative 
Dyspepsia 
CAUSES FLATULENCE, BLOATING OF THE 


StoMAcH witH GAs, BELCHING 
AND BAD BREATH 


The condition of fermentative change 
which the food in the stomach under- 
goes in certain forms of dyspepsia is 
productive of the formation of large 
quantities of various kinds of gases, 
which cause a disagreeable sensation 
of fullness or bloating in the stomach, 
and the eructation and belching of con- 
siderable air. 

Putrefactive action occurs in the stom- 
ach, and the character of the eructation 
is usually very offensive, giving an un- 
pleasant odor to the breath, and some- 
times causing a disagreeable taste in the 
mouth. This gas is usually sulphureteéd 
hydrogen, one of the most detestably and 
disagreeably odorous gases known to 
chemists; and in the stomach it is caused 
by certain foods containing sulphur, which 
are more readily decomposed when the 
stomach’s condition is below par, than 
average foods. Eggs contain sulphur 
and the inability to properly digest them 
is a prolific cause of this gas formation in 
the alimentary canals of chronic dyspeptics. 

The most effective and most powerful 
remedy in checking fermentation and 
decomposition of food in the stomach, 
with the resulting evolution and eructa- 
tion of odorous gases, is pure willow 
charcoal. It has been used by both physi- 
cians and the laity for many decades, 
and has stood the test of time as the great- 
est and most valuable remedy that can be 
employed for the relief of this form of 
stomach derangement. 

STUAR1’s CHARCOAL LozENGEs which 
are made of the finest willow char- 
coa' available, and combined with sweet, 
pure honey to make them agreeable to 
the taste, have been on the market for a 
number of years and have achieved an 
enviable reputation as a sure remedy for 
the relief of flatulence, fermentation and 
decomposition of food, gas on the stomach 
and in the intestines, belching of air and 
offensive breath. 

These lozenges possess the power of 
absorbing tremendous quantities of gases 
of every kind, in fact, they will quickly 
absorb one hundred times their own 
volume; but besides this valuable prop- 
erty, they are also powerfully antiseptic 
and destroy disease germs, bacteria, and 
microbes in the alimentary tract, and thus 
prevent the propagation of many diseases. 

Purchase a package of these power- 
ful purifiers from your druggist to-day, 
but be sure to avoid substitutes and cheap 
imitations, as there are many such on 
the market, the charcoal used in them 
being made from woods which are posi- 
tively harmful to the system. The wil- 
low wood used in Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges is not only harmless to the system 
but possesses valuable medicinal proper- 
ties as well. Send us your name and 
address for free sample package. Ad- 
dress F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich. 
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Drawing and Reading Busy-Work 


Lear’s Nonsense Alphabet 





A was an ant 

Who seldom stood still, 
And who made a nice house 
In the side of a hill. 


a 
Nice little ant! 























B was a book 

With a binding of blue, 
And pictures and stories 
For me and for you. 


b 
Nice little book! 





C was a cat 

Who ran after a rat; 

But his courage did fail 
When she seized on his tail. 


C 
Crafty old cat! 























D was a duck 
With spots on his back, 
Who lived in the water, 
And always said “Quack!” 


dl 


Dear little duck! 





Ki was an elephant, 
Stately and wise: 

He had tusks and a trunk, 
And two queer little eyes. 
eC 
Oh, what funny small eyes 





EF was a fish 

Who was caught in a net; 
But he got out again, 
And is quite alive yet. 


f 
Lively young fish! 





: ea 


LR 











rere 
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NOTES 
LINCOLN AND THE FLAG 


Somebody asked Lincoln for a defini- 
tion of “Patriotism.”” The President raised 
his melancholy gray eyes to a crudely- 
drawn, time-yellowed map of the thirteen 
original states that hung above his desk. 
“Patriotism,” he said, “is love for one’s 
flag in action.” ‘There you have the key- 
note to citizen-training. Inculcate a senti- 
ment for the nation’s emblem — for the 
white and blue of the stars, for the red and 
white of the stripes — in the plastic, early 
years and the feeling will do much to de- 
velop those finer qualities of manhood and 
womanhood that constitute the real aim of 
education. And one is never too young to 
learn to love the flag. Even a baby gurgles 
at the sight of the star-spangled emblem! 
A thousand times kas it been said that, 
waving to the breeze, the American flag is 
the most inspiring sight to American eyes. 
Indoors, in the school-room above all, it 
is no less beautiful, and its educationa! 
teachings and stimulation are of incalculable 
value. In a large eastern school there was 
no flag — yes, one, perhaps, the dust of 
which was shaken out on Fourth of July 

but no flag iv sight. In one of the 
rooms, however, there appeared one morn- 
ing, unannounced, a handsome new flag. 
One of the teachers, with that alertness for 
which the American public school teacher 
is distinguished, had, without ‘‘fuss,” 
without appeals to Boards or authority of 
any kind, given this school-room just 
what it lacked of national character. What 
a breeze that emblem raised! Every child 
who saw it clapped its hands and gave 
a little cry of delight. Every grown person, 
from the superintendent to the janitor, felt 
an uplift of enthusiasm. That flag and 
that teacher and that particular room 
were the talk cf the school; and the ex- 
ample seemed to make the National emblem 
an educational need in all the gr. des. 
Every school teacher in the country can 
secure a beautiful flag free for her room, 
thanks to the Mail Order Flag Company at 
Anderson, Indiana. The great offer made 
by the well-known makers appeals to every- 
one interested in educational work. A letter 
written to-day will bring full information. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 
A WeEtit-Known LApy WILL SEND FREE 
To ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CurED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. [I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
489 F., Custom House, Providence, R. I. 





TEAC oTour senso: FREE 


bane on Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

App tt § means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE a > heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 


Pictures ....—_“< Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you 34or $5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

8a Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 


i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS ““‘WASHINGTON” “a 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 


We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we i. 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. ase 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


EVERY READER OF THIS JOURNAL 


who wishes to obtain a subscription to any 
leading periodical, as Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Scribner’s, Outlook, Harper’s, etc., free of 
charge, can obtain full information by stat- 
ing name of periodical wanted and sending 
at once for particulars to 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
18 E. 17th St., New York City 


N. B. Offer is limited to 30 days. 
THREE GOOD BOOKS TO KEEP ON YOUR DESK 


LANGUAGE GAMES (Just Published) 
By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game which one has played re- 
peate?'y in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct form so successfully in the heat and en- 
thusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. I know 

of no better way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 
E. C. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLACKBOARD READING 
By MAUD MOORE 


Price, 50 cents 
It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Grade teachers alik 
The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will hail it with delight. 
There are no more trying days for a First Grade teacher than those of the first weeks, when 
forty or fifty medium and bright minds — as yet unaccustomed to formal learning of any kind 
~are having opened up to them a new life. 


STORIES AND POEMS—WITH LESSON PLANS 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Professor of Primary Methods, lowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Iliustrated 398 pages Red clot Price, $1.25 

The best of stories and poems, classical, varied, inspiring, instructive, to the number of one 
hundred and more. 

They cover the wide range of wonder stories, fairy stories, poems, myths, legends, stories of 
knights, stories of our country, Bible stories, stories that have inspired painters and poets, stories 
miscellaneous, and method in picture study. 

THE LESSON PLANS following the stories and poems are, says Professor Colgrave of 
Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, ““BRIMFUL OF INTERESTING, PRACTICAL, EFFECTIV™ 
HELPS FOR THE TEACHER, so plain and specific that none need fail in applying them.” 
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Drawing and Reading Busy - Work 


Lear’s Nonsense Alphabet 


G was a goat 


Who was spotted with brown: 


When he did not lie still 
He walked up and down. 
oO 
bam) 


Good little goat! 


H 





- 


Hs was a hat 
Which was all on one side; 
Its crown was too high, 
And its brim was too wide. 
h 
Oh, what a hat! 











I was some ice 

So white and so nice, 

But which nobody tasted; 
And so it was wasted. 


1 
All that good ice! 





J was a jackdaw 
Who hopped up and down 
In the principal street 

Of a neighboring town. ; 





September 1009 




















] F 
J 
All through the town 














K. was a kite 
Which flew out of sight, 
Above houses so high, 
Quite into the sky. 
k 
Fly away, kite! 

















a 
X 
. 
z 
f 
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Apams’s New PauysicaL LABORATORY 
Manuva. By Charles F. Adams, Head of 
the Department of Physics, Detroit High 
School. Cloth, r2mo. 192 pages, with il- 
lustrations. Price, 60 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Com pany. 

This new book embodies the results of 
twelve years’ experience in conducting 
laboratory work in physics. The seventy- 
eight exercises are all simple, and the direc- 
tions for manipulation clear. The College 
Entrance Requirements and the New York 
State Syllabus are fully covered, and there is 
enough additional matter to enable any 
teacher to make out a course of work 
adapted to his particular needs. The Ap- 
pendix contains general Cirections for the 
use of apparatus, and twenty tables of for- 
mulas and physical constants. 


LANGUAGE GaAmes. By Myra_ King. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, San Francisco: Educational 
Publishing Company. 

When the mother and other members of 
the family circle first attempt to teach the 
baby to talk they approach him playfully, 
and common intuition tells us that their 
efforts would not succeed if they did not 
employ playful methods. These are the 
child’s first language lessons. The next 
ones come when he first ventures forth t 
the street and playground. Some astonish- 
ing things happen then in the way of language 
acquisition—-all kinds of language. Anx- 
ious parents and ambitious teachers won- 
der why the language of the playground ‘s 
taken with so much greater avidity thar 
that of the school class-room or the family 
circle. The explanation is simple. Ficy 
is the magic power. 

Nearly all growth in language power, 
whether with adults or with children, comes 
when the interest is very high. Harcly 
any gain is ever made through didactic 
teaching. With children high interest means 
almost altogether play interest. When 
children go into their play activities they 
put into them the utmost initistive, orig- 
inality and interest of which they are capable. 
That throws them wide open — mind- 
open and heart-open—and ready to re- 
ceive. The language that they hear goes 
right home, finds lodgment and comes out 
again right away as their language. If 
we could analyze exhaustively the language 
content of the mind of a ten-year-old boy 
we would find little there that was not put 
there by play interest. If parents and 
teachers are to hold their own in their 
efforts at language teaching, in competi- 
tion with the playground, they must take 
their cue from the playground. That is 
what this little book has done. The 
method indicated in it succeeds; and it is 
the only method that I have ever known to 
meet with any degree of success in this field. 
—-\. C. Bettinger, Assistant Superintendent 

0} Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 





1000 TEACHERS WANTED 


During the next four months I require 
the services of one thousand teachers who 
are seeking to increase their salary without 
interfering with the regular school work. 
In addition to payment for the work 
special prizes of solid gold watch, cabinet 
grand piano, ticket to Liverpool, England, 
San Francisco or New York, and return, 
either way good one year, will be given for 
those who accomplish certain results. 

For full particulars address, 


JOSEPH SMITH 
18 E. 17th St.. New York City 


DRAWING IN COLOR 


Drawing With Colored Crayons 


By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 
75 Illustrations. Cloth. Matling price, 30 cents. 
The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second, and third grades of public schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses 
and weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight, and shade effects. 





Materials for Drawing 


CRAYONART, 8 colors. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box extra for 
postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight NOT 
prepaid. 

CRAYOLA NO. 800. Same price as above. 


CRAYOLA NO. 54, 8 colors. 


extra jor postage. 


DRAWING PENCILS “Aug. 1” retail, 5 cents; per doz. 60 cents; $4.80 per gross, 
jreight NOT prepaid. 
“Aug. 2” per doz. 30 cents; $3.00 per gross, transportation NOT prepaid. 


WATER COLOR DRAWING PAPER 
50 sheets in pad, 44 x 6 retail, 5 cents. 


“ “ce 


50 ec “e “ 6 x 9 10 


“ “cc “ “ 


50 9 X 12 20 
DRAWING PAPER 
1 Manila paper of excellent quality, designed for pencil and crayon use, is 
put up in pads of two sizes: 
Pads oj 100 sheets, size 44 x 6 inches. Each, § cents. 
Pads oj 50 sheets, size 6 x g inches. Each, 5 cents. 
2 White Paper, suitable for water color, crayon, or pencil work, is put up in 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6 x g inches. Each, to cents. (Postage, 5 cents.) 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6 x g inches. Each, 20 cents. (Postage, 15 cents.) 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 44 x 6 inches. Each, § cents. (Postage, 5 cents.) 


Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents a box 


These pads cannot be sent prepaid at the prices named. Drawing paper prices 
subject to change without notice. 


E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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AGENTS 
WANTED 


I want a live, 
energetic agent at 
each local teachers’ 
institute during the 
fall and winter. 
Liberal commission 
and chance for per- 
Manent position to 
successful solicitors. 

JOSEPH SMITH 


18 E. 17th Street 
New York City 





When in Doubt on 
Any School Problem 
Consult an Authority 
Here are three 
Good Advisers 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By H. E. Kratz, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Calumet, Mich. Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. 


The author, who as teacher and superin- 
tendent, has for years been in close touch 
with pupils at all stages of advancement, has 
thrown abundant light on the proper solution 
of school problems by his systematic and 
sympathetic study of the children. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Education. 

Illustrated. 352 pages. Extra cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


This book aims to show explicitly the rela- 
tion of psychology to education, and to give 
the teacher a clearer and more thorough 
knowledge of the principles which underlie 
true methods of instruction. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


With Suggestions on Method. 
12mo. Half leather. 352 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Cloth. 


The suggestions on method keep in promi- 
nent view the application of the principles of 
psychology in the work of the school-room. 
It isa work easy of mastery by young teachers 
and experienced teachers will find it interest- 
ing and profitable. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 





Books 


STUDIES IN THE History oF MODERN 
Epucation. By Charles Oliver Hoyt, 
Ph.D. New York, Boston, Chicago: Si/- 
ver, Burdette & Company 

The plan of this book is threefold. It 
is briefly (1) to present to the reader certain 
fundamental facts together with the sug- 
gestion of a discussion; (2) to place be- 
fore the student questions calculated to in- 
cite thought and to encourage research; 
and (3) to direct this research by suggest- 
ing added material to be used much or little 
as the circumstances will allow. This 
makes the book adaptable for use in col- 
leges and normal schools with either large 
or small libraries, or in county normals or 
reading circles where no libraries are avail- 
able. 

Of course the difficulties of dealing with 
so comprehensive a subject in a book of 
this size are many and great, but the author 
has shown more discrimination in his 
choice of what to leave out. The pictures, 
maps, and book lists are all excellent. 


THE MAKING AND THE UNMAKIDS OF 
A Duttarp. By Thomas Edvard Shiel ls, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic Educative Press. 

The interest in abnermal and retcrded 
children has grown amazingly in recent 
years. We have still, however, much to 
learn in the treatment of such cases and any 
book that throws light on the problem is to 
be welcomed. It is not only teachers of 
defectives who will be interested in this 
book. Every teacher has to deal with 
children who are defectives in some one 
particular, at least, and these pages will 
throw light on many cases that have proved 
baffling. 


SonGs From Soy MEADows. 
H. Crandall. 
pany. 

These are pleasant verses, most of them 
songs of nature, and they appeal to every 
one who is filled with the love of the out-of- 
doors. 


By Charles 
The Outing Publishing Com- 


A GRADED MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By 
John H. Walsh. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 

Teachers are all agreed that mental 
arithmetic is one of the most useful of all 
studies and should have an important place 
in all school curriculums. A good text- 
book, however, carefully graded and adapted 
to the modern course of study, is not so easy 
to find. This book, therefore, combining 
as it does all these qualifications, should be 
of the utmost value to grammar school 
teachers. 


—At the annual meeting of the Montana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, held at Great 
Falls, Montana, June 23-25, Dr. Sarah 
Elmina Sprague, author of The Sprague 
Classic Readers, was the guest of honor at 
all the regular sessions and social functions. 
On Friday, June 25, an elaborate luncheon 
was given at the Park Hotel for one hundred 
fifty guests, at which Dr. Sprague responded 
to the chief toast: “Women’s Clubs and 
Education.” Dr. Sprague remains in Mon- 
tana all the fall to lecture in the Teacher’s 
Institutes of the great “Treasure State.” 


— The Catholic school system now com- 
prises one million pupils, over twenty thou- 
sand teachers, and over twenty millions of 
property, with an annual expenditure of 
fifteen millions of dollars. 


— In his annual report, Supt. Maxwell 
of New York City recommends that steps 
be taken to provide vocational schools for 
pupils over twelve years of age; that facili- 
ties be provided in each school for furnish- 
ing food for the children at cost. 


—Mr. Jere M. Pound, State Supt. of 
Schools in Georgia, speaking of the progress 
of education in the South, says: ‘‘The record 
for the current twelvemonth has been a 
record of great achievement, one which 
ought to make glad the heart of every man 
who loves the South. Some time since a 
gentleman of great intelligence who had 
travelled much and observed profoundly 
made the prediction that this section would 
yet lead in the evolution of a type of educa- 
tion new to the world —a sounder, saner, 
more satisfactory type than that which now 
is. The South is facing the east; the dawn 
is breaking; the sky is clear, and the sun- 
rise promises to be glorious.” 





A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT 


ScHOOL CHILDREN TO DEsIGN, BUILD, 
AND Equip A BricK BUNGALOW 


Miss Florence Holbrook, principal of 
the Forestville School, near Chicago, has 
a unique experiment in self-government in 
readiness for 1200 pupils when they re- 
turn to school after the summer vacation. 
Miss Holbrook laid her plan before the 
building and grounds committee of the 
School Board the other day and asked for 
authority to put it into effect. 

The principal’s plan is to erect a story 
and one-half brick bungalow on the school 
grounds, every bit of the work, from the 
drawing of plans to the preparation of a 
dinner for the house warming, to be done 
by the boys and girls. 

The bungalow will occupy a tract about 
150 by 125 feet, nearly a half of the school 
playground, and when completed will con- 
tain a living room and kitchen on the first 
floor and a combination sleeping room and 
nursery for imaginary children in the half 
story above. On an upper veranda there 
will be an outdoor sleeping apartment to 
be used possibly by children of a consumptive 
tendency. 

The operations will start with a design- 
ing competition, the children in the two 
upper grades being directed to prepare 
plans and submit them to Dwight H. Per- 
kins, school architect, who has eonsented 
to act as judge of the contest. The best 
plan having been selected, the children 
will tear up the brick with which the school 
playground is paved and use it to start the 
walls of the bungalow. 

“T want to get away from the idea that 
the child to enjoy himself must be playing 
all the time,” said Miss Holbrook. “I 
expect it will be about two years before the 
bungalow is finished. While the building is 
going on the girls will be at work making 
furniture and other things for the interior © 
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SHOP AND SCHOOL COMBINED 
Tue Story oF A YOUNG INSTRUCTOR AND 
His Bic DREAM 


This is the story of a young instructer 
and his big dream. The young instructor 
is Dean Schneider of the engineering school 
of the University of Cincinnati. The “Big 
Dream”’ is the union of study and life, the 
hitching of school and shop abreast. 

Here is how he went about it. He 
worked for some years and earned his 
own living on construction work before he 
went to an engineering college. Once 
there, he assimilated the course with such 
case and sureness that he was made instruc- 
tor in the school. And then his troubles be- 
gan. He started looking up the careers 
of the boys after they were graduated, a 
most unacademic thing to do. The re- 
sults were not encouraging. Out of every 
class, there were a few boys who soon found 
themselves, who could do the work required 
of them, and make good almost from the 
start. There were a considerable number 
who could make good after about two years 
—and two years is a long time to live on 
failures. ‘There were others who were no 
good at all, and never would be. These 
were the students who were “‘sent’’ to school, 
for reasons that only the fond parent under- 
stands. 

Mr. Schneider thought this was a most 
curious scheme of things, and dug deeper, 
He found that his students who made good 
from the start were men who, like himself, 
had had practical experience of shop work 
before coming to school. ‘The fellows who 
made good after some years were the ones 
who lacked this practical training. The 
ones who never made good were the ones 
who didn’t belong in the school in the first 
place. And Instructor Schneider wondered 
why it wasn’t possible to devise a scheme 
of education which would keep out the 
drones, and would give all the real workers 
a chance at practical experiences. 

He thought out a plan and went to the 
faculty with it. The faculty said the thing 
was impossible, besides being unacademic. 
That settled it. 

About this time Mr. Schneider had two 
offers of promotion. One was from a well- 
established Western school. One was from 
the University of Cincinnati, whose engineer- 
ing department was small and struggling. 
Schneider reckoned that the smaller school, 
paying the smallersalary, would givea fellow 
more room for changes. He went to Cin- 
cinnati. Once there, he laid his scheme 
before his new faculty. This faculty 
thought the matter over very seriously, and 
then concluded it might possibly be worth 
trying. Schneider was told he might put it 
through — if he could. 

The plan, briefly stated, was to make 
every engineering student a shop appren- 
tice at the same time. He would have to 
take his college work and do his shop work 
side by side. The school and factory were 
to be hitched abreast, and taught to puil 
together. Having won over the faculty, 
Schneider next went to the manufacturers, 
to arrange for the apprentice side of the 
deal. He found the same ‘opposition, but 
from another cause. The faculty had been 
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fearful lest the school be overrun by a 
lot of tobacco-chewing boilermakers. The 
manufacturers feared to be saddled with 
a bunch of worthless kid-glove mollycod- 
dies. But, after much persuasion, Schneider 
won his point, and the first combined class 
was opened in the summer of 1906. 

Every boy was required to have a high 
school diploma. Given this, he was taken 
down to the shops and set to work for the 
summer on probation. Those who stuck 
entered the school in the fall. They were 
taken in pairs. Tom works this week in 
the shop, while his “buddy,” Joe, attends 
the classes. On Saturday afternoon Joe 
comes down to the shops to get the hang 
of the work, and on Monday morning he 
shows up in greasy overalls, ready for six 
days of labor, while Tom goes to school. 

Before spring, both faculty and manu- 
facturers were satisfied. The college pro- 
fessors reported that these apprentice lads 
were the best, soberest, quickest learning 
men in the school. The manufacturers 
gave testimony that the student boys were 
the best and ablest apprentices they had 
ever known. The “Big Dream” had won, 
and is winning. Last fall the boys for the 
double course were selected from two thou- 
sand applicants; and it is safe to say that 
practically every lad in the lot will make 
good.— New York American 


SCHOOLS ARE INTRODUCING 
FORESTRY 

Forestry is attracting wid attention 
among the schools of the United States. 
Not only have many colleges and universities 
introduced courses and even professional 
schools of forestry, but elementary phases 
of the subject have been introduced into 
hundreds of the graded and high schools, 
and teachers give enthusiastic reports of 
the success which is attending the new 
study. Public school teachers say that they 
have found in it a subject interesting to 
children, and one which furnishes much 
attractive, tangible material to work upon, 
developing the child’s observation, and be- 
ing at once acceptable to the young mind, 
and most practical. 

The public schools of Washington, D. C., 
and of parts of Iowa are in the vanguard of 
this movement. Every graded school in 
Washington and a large number of the 
rural schools of Pottawattamie County, 
Iowa, are now teaching the elements of 
forestry. 

In Iowa, the subject is being taught as a 
commercial course in connection with home 
geography and agriculture, while in the 
Washington schools it is used in the nature 
study courses. The four upper grades of 
the Washington schools are studying the 
forest and this year all are following prac- 
tically the same outline; next year this out- 
line will be confined to the fifth grade, while 
the other grades will follow an outline one 
step advanced, and so on until by the fourth 
year a four-year course will have been in- 
troduced. As a preparation for this work, 
forestry has been taught in the Normal 
School of the District of Columbia for 
several years past, and when the young 
student teachers take up the actual work 
of teaching they are already familiar with 
the details of elementary forest study. 
Prominent among the other normal schools 


of the country to take up work of this kind 
are those of Cleveland, Ohio; Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Joliet, Ill 

There is a Section in the Forest Service 
of the United States Department of Agri 
culture which works in co-operation with 
schools in teaching forestry and its related 
subjects. This co-operation is not limited 
to technical schools of forestry; it is equally 
open to primary and kindergarten grades; 
it is as willing to help teach tree study in g 
first year nature study class as to assist in 
the establishment of a professional forest 
school. 

This section of education, as it is called, 
is now working out model courses of study 
for graded and high schools, in co-opera- 
tion with the public schools of Washington, 
D. C., and Philadelphia, Pa. The work 
in Philadelphia is being conducted by W. 
N. Clifford, head of the Commerce De- 
partment of the Southern High School, 
where he is building up a modern equip 
ment and evolving a practical system 
for the teaching of forestry in high 
schools. 

In Washington, the Section of Educa- 
tion is directing «. similar work for graded 
Schools in ‘our c{ the public schools of that 
city. Besides special lessons in the class- 
room, the pupils collect and mount specimens 
:{ leaves, twigs, bark, and seeds, and, in 
connection with wood working, wood 
specimens of different commercial trees are 
prepared and placed in cabinets. Opposite 
each wood section is placed the name of the 
wood, its qualities, and uses. Extensive 
field work is planned for the spring months, 
and the different classes will be brought 
out into the woods, there to study the trees 
at first hand. As these courses are built 
up and tested they will be published from 
time to time for distribution among teach- 
ers, and it is expected that the practical line 
along which the courses are being evolved 
will win for them a wide application in other 
schools. 

Most of the schools now teaching forestry 
are using as text-books several of the pub- 
lications issued by the Forest Service, in- 
cluding Farmers’ Bulletin 173, “A Primer 
of Forestry.” The Service also issues 
many circulars dealing with local condi 
tions, which teachers in the localities dealt 
with might find very useful. By writing to 
the Forest Service, Washington, D. C., as 
many copies of these various publications 
as are needed for class-room use, as well as 
other helpful material and information, may 
be secured free of charge. 


OVER $800,000 FOR MAINE SCHOOLS 


Hon. Pascal. P. Gilmore, treasurer of 
the State, has completed the apportionment 
of the school and mill fund for the year 1go9, 
the amount available for that purpose this 
year being $289,188.19, which is an increase 
of $29,262.19 over the amount distributed 
in 1928. 

The returns to Hon. Payson Smith, 
State superintendent of public schools, show 
the total number of scholars in the State to 
be 212,335, the towns therefore receiving 
at the rate of $4.09 for each scholar. The 
number of scholars reported last year was 
210,652, which gave a rate of $3.99 per 
scholar. 
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FRENCH SCHOOLS 


In connection with its public school sys- 
tem, the centralized French republic pro- 
motes a considerable number of auxiliary 
institutions. In some instances these are 
altogether unique. School savings banks 
with $2,000,000 in deposits; a children’s 
school mutual, with upward of a million 
members; a national pedagogical museum, 
with 70,000 volumes in its collection, with 
a service of circulating libraries for any 
school in the land, and a service of stere- 
opticon views that are furnished gratis for 
some 60,000 lectures each year; a system 
of courses for adults, attended by 600,000 
yearly; a lecture extension scheme that 
entertains 125,000 audiences in a twelve- 
month; school libraries to the number of 
44,000, with a total of 7,000,000 volumes; 
pedagogical libraries, 2675, containing 
1,035,000 books; the caisse des ecoles, of 
aid societies — these make up the principal 
list. First, to note briefly the operations 
of the caisse des ecoles and chiefly that at 
Paris, where two-fifths of the funds of the 
17,000 caisses in France are handled by an 
even score of caisses of the 20 arrondisse- 
ments into which the city is divided. ‘The 
caisses des ecoles are associations organized 
to encourage school attendance by reward- 
ing diligent pupils and assisting indigents. 

At Paris their role has been extended. 
‘They furnish clothing, shoes, books, and 
money to poor children. ‘They give books, 
medals and savings bank credits to assid- 
uous pupils —a large item of expense in 
this country, by the way. They manage the 
school canteens, where lunches are furnished 
to all school children who desire them, at 
a price varying from one to three cents per 
meal for those who can pay, and gratis to 
the poor. They conduct free dispensaries 
for the children, furnish free medical as- 
sistance to the indigent school population, 
free baths, free dental treatment, free privi- 
leges at the barber’s. They provide in a 
limited way for the evening courses; they 
pay the probationer, who has charge of the 
“guard class,” designed to keep the chil- 
dren from the pernicious influences of the 
street on the weekly holiday (which is Thurs- 
day instead of Saturday, as with us); they 
help to pay for the school excursions, prom- 
enades and theatre parties, and for the 
school “colonies,” which are sent to the 
country or to the seashore every summer. 
In a word, they are concerned with the 
moral welfare and the physical health and 
comfort of the boys and girls of their dis- 
tricts. They cultivate all the virtues of the 
three graces—the greatest of which is 
charity, in this case, at least. 

The school canteen (cantine scolaire) has 
been created with the object of furnishing 
to the children of the primary and infant 
schools warm and healthful foods for the 
noon meal — gratuitously to those who are 
too poor to pay, and at price below the 
actual cost for others. During the past 
year the canteens of Paris distributed 10,- 
902,557 ‘“‘portions’” of which 7,201,840 
were furnished gratis and 3,490,717 were 
paid for. The total cost of the canteens 
was $293,000. The paying “portions” 
realized $75,000, the city allowed a sub- 
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vention of $200,000 divided up among the 
twenty arrondissements according to their 
needs, and the caisse paid the balance. The 
city physician and the caisse committee have 
carefully planned the menus which would 
give the best results without causing too 
great an expense. Since the matter may 
prove of interest, a sample menu (that pre- 
scribed for all the schools of the Eighteenth, 
the largest arrondissement in Paris), is 
given below: 


Monday — 
Vegetable soup 
Roast beef 
Macaroni or noodles with cheese 
Tuesday — 
Beef soup 
Boiled beef 
Lentils 
Wednesday — 
Vegetable soup 
Roast pork 
Potato purée 
Thursday (holiday) — 
For the Infant Schools: 
Vegetable soup 
Cold meat 
Rice with milk 
For the ‘‘Guard”’ Classes: 
Vegetable soup 
Meat balls (beef) with sausage 
Green vegetables (according to season) 
Friday — 
Beef soup 
Boiled beef 
Beans 
Saturday — 
Vegetable soup 
Leg of mutton 
Potato purée 


The Fifteenth has a unique addition to 
the canteen scheme in one large school. As 
the result of a physical examination given 
by a special Board of Physicians the par- 
ents of all sickly children are notified that 
the youngsters specified by the committee 
should take a tablespoonful of cod-liver 
oil daily, at the time of the early recess, 
and a portion of beef extract during the 
afternoon recreation period. Those who 
can afford it are furnished the stipulated 
foods at home. About twenty-five poor 
children are treated at the school. The 
results have been highly satisfactory. 

— Dr. Albert A. Snowden, in Newark 

Evening News 





TEACHING IS HEALTHFUL 


MortTA.Lity Lower THAN IN ANY OTHER 
PROFESSION EXCEPT THE CLERICAL 


Dr. R. P. Williamson of Manchester, 
England, lecturer on school hygiene in the 
Victoria University, has contributed an ar- 
ticle on the health of school teachers to 
the Medical Chronicle, in which he says 
that although the school teacher’s work 
often predisposes to certain affections, the 
mortality is lower than that of any other 
profession, except the clerical. In Eng- 
land and Wales the mortality is very much 
below the average for all occupied and re- 
tired males, and it has declined steadily 
in the last forty years. The writer con- 






cludes, therefore, that the profession is, 
on the whole, a healthful one. ; 

In an editorial summary of Dr. William- 
son’s article, the New York Medical Jour- 
nal says: 

“But, he adds, in the statistics from 
which he shows these statements the oc- 
cupation group of schoolmasters and 
teachers includes lecturers, professors, and 
teachers in colleges, as well as teachers 
in elementary schools, and he gives it as 
his opinion that statistics relating to ele 
mentary school teachers alone would not 
be so favorable. 

“He thinks there can be no doubt that 
school teachers very frequently suffer 
from preventable illness and _ diseases, 
which are produced, directly or indirectly, 
by their professional work. With regard 
to two causes of death — diabetes and sui- 
cide —schoolmasters and school teachers 
oftener fall victims to them than the aver- 
age of all occupied and retired males in 
England and Wales, but less frequently 
than physicians and lawyers or men of 
many other occupations. 

“Pulmonary consumption is the most fre- 
quent cause of death among schoolmasters 
and teachers; their mortality from that dis- 
ease is higher than that of medical men, 
clergymen or lawyers (barristers and solici 
tors), but lower than that of law clerks 
and lower than that of the occupied and 
retired male population generally. Other 
frequent causes of death among school 
teachers are diseases of the circulatory 
system and diseases of the nervoussystem.”’ 


WANTS CHILDREN TO 
CO-OPERATE 


PrncHotT SAYs THEY CAN BE OF THE GREAT 
EST HELP TO THE Forest SERVICE 

Teachers throughout the country have 
been invited by the United States For- 
ester to co-operate with the Forest Service 
in an effort to obtain more definite know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the most im- 
portant forest trees of the United States. 
To do this it will be necessary to obtain a 
large number of volunteer observers who 
will collect material on the time of leafing, 
blossoming and fruiting of the various kinds 
of forest trees. In his letter inviting the 
co-operation of the teachers, Forester 
Pinchot says: 

“Knowledge of this kind is greatly needed 
and will be of value from the standpoint 
both of education and of practical forestry. 
For educational purposes the results ob- 
tained for each species, averaged and pre- 
sented graphically by means of colored 
charts, will be available to all who are in- 
terested in the subject, and particularly to 
schools. They will form virtual “tree 
calendars,” and will be valuable aids to 
nature study. Children can readily be in- 
terested in the actual work of obtaining rec- 
ords. This should form an attractive out- 
door feature of the school work that should 
serve to develop the faculty of accurate ob- 
servation, and at the same time to pro- 
mote an interest in forestry which may lead 
to a better appreciation of its aims and 
methods. It may also prove to be a profit- 


able addition to botany courses for older 
students. 
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SCHOOL AND FACTORY 


How FREEPorT, ILL., SOLVES. THE INDUs- 
TRIAL EpuCcATION PROBLEM — ONE 
WEEK IN ScHOOL, NEXT WEEK IN 
FACTORY 


The Citizens’ Commercial Association 
of Freeport, Ill, has, in connection with 
the School Board, brought about an inno- 
vation in industrial education. ‘The plan 
adopted is to permit students in the high 
school to work one-half of the time in fac- 
tories. 

The boys work in pairs. One boy in 
the factory one week and in high school 
the next week; the other boy of the pair 
alternating. That is, the boy in school 
this week goes to the factory on Saturday 
afternoons and takes the work in hand that 
the other boy has been doing all the week 
so he can take it up quickly Monday morn- 
ing without encroaching too much upon the 
time of the foreman. The boys are paid ten 
cents an hour the first year, eleven cents the 
second year and twelve and one-half cents 
the third, and they are given full credit for 
their work in high school. 

It is said that boys working in this way 
pass their examinations as creditably as 
those spending their full time in school. 
The reasons given are that, because of their 
factory experience, their minds are more 
receptive and they comprehend the school 
work quickly. Then, they have their even- 
ings to prepare recitations and as only the 
more ambitious boys elect such a course, 
they make good progress. 

The plan pleases the boys because it 
gives them a chance to work with tools 
and to earn something. Most boys, when 
they arrive at the age of fourteen years, 
wish to earn their own money. This gives 
them an opportunity to do so and to remain 
in school at the same time. It pleases the 
mothers because, while they appreciate the 
necessity of the boy going to work, they feel 
that it is a rather tender age to tie him 
down to hard work every day. 

It pleases the father because he feels 
that the boy ought to be engaged in some 
productive employment, while still he 
desires him better prepared intellectually. 
It pleases the manufacturers because it pro- 
vides boys who have brains and ambition 
beyond the average, for only the more ener- 
getic boys will choose a course of this kind. 

It pleases the School Board because it 
keeps boys in school for the four years’ 
period, something that is very difficult to 
do. It pleases the labor organizations 
by helping the boys who need help most. 

The general plan is for the boys to start 
work in the factory in vacation. They 
choose the factory that suits them best and 
the employers try them out. The boys try 
the work to learn whether they like it or not. 
In Freeport, the manufacturing interests are 
diversified. A number of boys chose the 
organ factory. The different iron and 
machine constructing establishments were 
favorites with some of the boys, while the 
electric and motor-car works appealed to 
many of them. The boys who sought elec- 

trical work could not all be accommodated. 
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Mr. Shearer of the Citizens’ Commercial 
Association, who was principally instru- 
mental in introducing the plan, says: 

“The Freeport plan means a radical 
change in educational matters, one that 
is about as far away from the old time 
classical system as it is possible to get. Spe- 
cializing in high school to such an extent is 
an innovation which points to radical changes 
in our educational methods, leaning well 
over towards the manufacturing interests 
of the country. 

“No radical change in the curriculum of 
the Freeport High School is contemplated 
at present, but in all probability the system 
will be extended along special lines looking 
to the education of young men and young 
women to fit them for the special lines of 
work chosen by them. 

“Technical studies will be used as mind 
trainers just as effectually as the Greek 
and Latin of our old time pedagogues and 
the boys will imbibe something of prac- 
tical value while they are still young.”’ 

— Kansas City Star 





WHAT SCHOOL GARDENS DO 


Although his address was primarily an 
exposition of the methods of establishing 
school gardens, with some account of their 
benefits, Wallace E. Mason, lecturing be- 
fore the Harvard summer students made a 
strong plea for the extension of such gardens 
in all parts of the country. From the ap- 
preciative applause which he got from the 
audience frequently, it was apparent that his 
hearers were quite in sympathy with him. 
With the use of many stereopticon slides, Mr. 
Mason traced the development of the idea 
and showed how it had worked to the best 
advantage whereever it had been tried. 
His conclusions were that a school garden 
iWproved a child mentally, morally, and 
physically; that it led him to take greater 
interest in keeping his yard at home more 
attractive and that in many cases the train- 
ing made a more contented home, leading 
to a population more fixed and thus to the 
steady growth of a town to prosperity. 

“IT believe,” said Mr. Mason, “that 
school gardens should be connected with 
every elementary school wherever it is prac- 
ticable. This is not a new idea by any 
means, but it is an idea which has always 
worked to great advantage where it has been 
tried. The Greeks, the Italians, and later 
the Germans in early times were accustomed 
to teach by such methods. In modern 
times the development of the idea has pro- 
gressed rapidly, so that now every civilized 
country is practising it to a greater or less 
extent; the operation of such gardens, | 
think, is only in its infancy, but I would 
see it grow faster than it is doing. 

“Tn 1869 Austria passed a law decreeing 
that gardens should be established at every 
rural school where it was practicable, and 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium quickly 
followed that example. In Sweden there 
are now five thousand school gardens, in 
Southern Russia, there are even more, and 
in Austria-Hungary these gardens number 
eighteen thousand. The movement for 
such gardens in the United States began 
about twenty years ago and it has progressed 
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with increasing interest and beneficial re- 
sults. The best examples of this sort of 
instruction are in Washington, D. C., where 
every opportunity is offered children to make 
the most of the training. Very extensive 
school gardens are cultivated in Cleveland, 
Ohio. These were started in 1900, when 
48,000 packages of seeds were distributed; 
in. 1907, 273,000 such packages were dis- 
tributed, which shows the reasonable growth 
of the scheme. In Dayton, Ohio, the Day- 
ton Cash Register Company has a very 
well-kept plot in which many boys are in- 
structed in horticulture. Hartford, Con- 
necticut, maintains gardens for the in- 
struction of both teaqbers and pupils. In 
the Whittier School for Negroes at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, every child in the second 
grade and above is required to do garden 
work. These are only some examples of 
the growth of the idea in different parts of 
the country. All through the Middle West 
there are gardens of greater or less extent 
and states of progressiveness. Even in 
Porto Rico and Hawaii the plan has been 
carried on to a considerable extent. 

It has been said by an eminent member 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
that the school garden will come to be con- 
sidered as important to the development of 
youth as the public library. It seems, in- 
deed, as if this garden training allies itself 
especially with other school exercises. 
Again, in a social way, it seems to bind 
more closely the school and the home. I 
believe that the garden should at first be 
made near the school building; thence, the 
child can carry out the ideas gained in the 
community garden at his home. And he is 
carrying out these ideas at home constantly 
with more intelligence. In this way, he im- 
proves the appearance of his home, which 
often arouses his parents to more domestic 
appreciation; thus they are less likely to 
move about; and the town or city in which 
they live gains in fixed population and the 
whole community benefits. A city with 
beautiful homes attracts citizens and pros- 
perity follows. 

“In many places in the West the idea 
has been extended so greatly that associa- 
tions of boys have been formed and at their 
meetings they discuss intelligently advanced 
methods of crop-raising. The whole plan 
tends to turn hoodlums into law-abiding 
citizens. Such a change has been noted 
in many localities. Moreover, property 
comes to be respected, for the boy learns 
its value. And if at harvest time he has 
a profit on his crops he has learned one of 
the most valuable lessons in life. If the 
movement in New England were more 
widespread, there would not be so many 
abandoned farms. 

“This scheme, while an excellent one, 
needs always at the beginning proper di- 
rection by experienced persons, lest the 
child start wrong and give up through lack 
of proper results. But with proper train- 
ing the child raises, besides a crop of flow- 
ers and vegetables, a crop of patience, perse- 
verance and bodily strength. This move- 
ment may be the call back to nature, or it 
may not be, but at any rate, it has come to 
stay. And, in any case, how better can we 
teach the love of God and our fellowmen 
than through plant life?” 


— Boston Transcript 
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Architect IF. W. Fitzpatrick, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has stirred up.a very lively dis- 
cussion in foreign circles by a paper from 
his pen in the recent number of the Jzter- 
national Review oj Education, published 
in Paris, the leading educational journal of 
the world. His paper is entitled “Too 
Much Education” and deals almost ex- 
clusively with conditions in this country. 
It is passing strange that the paper has not 
been translated and more widely commented 
upon by the American educational press. 
The London, Vienese, Russian, and Ger- 
man educational periodicals have given that 
paper most serious attention and seem to be 
about equally divided pro and con that 
writer’s views. 

He deplores the theory we seemed to have 
worked upon here for the last generation in 
insisting upon the maximum of instruction 
for every one. Mr. Fitzpatrick states that 
in the past he was one of the most enthu- 
siastic in favor of obligatory instruction and 
the greatest amount of schooling possible 
for everyone, but the consequences of such 
widespread education have been so differ- 
ent from what was expected that he has 
changed his mind. 

“The people, the proletariat,” says he, 
“fall are loaded down with education and 
scholastic training, and to-day we find our- 
selves with nothing but embryo presidents, 
senators, and captains of industry upon our 
hands, a race of managers, of directors, of 
superintendents. All must do brain work 
and you insult the man if you ask him to 
work with his hands. All are above that, 
they are educated, why should they work 
as does the laborer and the tiller of the soil ? 
Our farms are abandoned; the young 
people are crowding to the cities and every 
farmer’s son must be a doctor or a lawyer, 
or at least, a school teacher or a stenogra- 
pher!” 

He gives exhaustive figures and statistics 
to show that in our solicitude for the edu- 
cation of the lower classes we have made 
huge additions to the criminal classes and 
contributed to the general unrest and woe 
of the urban classes. He suggests as a 
partial remedy that only the most element- 
ary instruction of bookish nature be made 
obligatory and that industrial and agricul- 
tural schools be established everywhere. 
That the lower grades of the common 
schools by less diversified in the informa- 
tion imparted and more thorough along the 
elementary lines. The present light touch 
upon so many subjects but encourages 
frivolity in the young, lack of application 
and the sense of satisfaction in the posses- 
sion of a mere glossary information upon so 
many things, where a thorough grounding 
in one or two would be infinitely more bene- 
ficial. 

He says that the state should exercise 
still more paternal care of the schools and, 
by the keenest physical and intelligent 
examinations, the children who have passed 
through the elementary stage be divided 
at the earliest possible moment and only 
those who show exceptional mental ability 
be carried on up through the higher grades 
nto the high schools and thus prepared for 
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the scholastic and educated lines of life’s 
work, while the others should be carried 
along in the trade or agricultural schools. 
“Since the state supplies the education,” 


says he, “‘it is certainly the state’s privilege ° 


and duty to instruct the children along the 
lines for which they are best fitted, so that 
the state may have citizens capable of carry- 
ing on all the branches necessary to com- 
plete and perfect economy of the whole. As 
it is now it would seem that the state were 
bent upon developing clerks and professional 
men only. The agricultural and industrial 
schools are for the exceptions and few in 
number while they should be in the ma- 
jority.” 





THE FEEDING OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PUPILS 

The feeding of poor school children is a 
form of the social helpfulness that is exer- 
cised at the present day in most civilized 
countries, but especially in Germany. In 
Dresden as early as 1884, a charitable asso- 
ciation (Verein gegen Armennot) started a 
“soup kitchen” for poor school children. 
There has also been in Dresden since 1896 
a special association for feeding poor school 
children with substantial meals. At the 
present time the public school children are 
cared for in this way in many German 
cities, partly by private associations and 
partly by the city authorities. In Berlin, 
as I have already told you, 70,000 marks 
were lately appropriated for this purpose; 
in Munich there is a municipal soup kitchen 
which supplies annually 470,000 meals 
with a total outlay of 64,000 marks ($15,— 
369); one in Strassburg supplies 108,000 
meals at an expense of 13,000 marks ($3120). 
In Strassburg the poor authorities have 
themselves undertaken the entire business 
of furnishing food to the poor. There is a 
central kitchen, with kettles holding each 
350 liters, which can prepare 2800 pint 
bowls of soup. For the distribution of the 
soup to the local schools, the city and suburbs 
are divided into districts, and the soup is sent 
in portable kettles in so-called cooking boxes. 
The distribution is made partly by vclun- 
teer waiters. Augsburg, Charlottenburg, 
Nuremburg, etc., furnish free milk break- 
fasts. The selection of the children to be 
fed is made in most cities by the poor office 
on the recommendation of the teacher, while 
in some cities, for instance, in Mannheim, a 
limit of wages of the head of the family is 
established. Supplying free meals to chil- 
dren is not regarded as coming under the 
head of public charity (Armenunterstiit- 
sung). — Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 





TRAVELLING COOKING SCHOOLS 


GERMANY REACHES THE RURAL DiIstRICTs 
IN A Most ErrectivE WAY 

The teaching of cooking in Germany is 
carried on with German thoroughness. 
Not content with establishing rural schools 
where farmers’ daughters might learn the 
domestic arts, Germany has now instituted 
travelling schools. It was found that the 
rural schools did not meet the needs of the 
whole rural population. The bulk of this 
population is made up of small farmers, 
and in such homes the help of the daughters 
is needed so constantly that they cannot 
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be sent away from home to school. Neither 
can the money be provided for their ex- 
penses, and many farmers are afraid, too, 
that after their daughters had been away 
to school they would not be willing to return 
to the simple conditions of the farm. 

Since the people will not go to the schools, 
therefore, the schools are being sent to the 
people. Baden took the lead in the estab- 
lishment of travelling schools of cooking 
and sewing, and the idea is spreading. 
Hesse, Nassau, Franconia, the Palatinate, 
all have their travelling cooking schools or 
have begun to establish: them. The Ba- 
varian Farmers’ Association has established 
two such schools and selected two nuns as 
teachers. The association pays the teach- 
ers and most of the other expenses, so that 
the cost to the pupils is very small. In 
some cases the township or village pays all 
or part of the expenses of the pupils who 
could not otherwise afford to attend the 
school. 

It has been found that the travelling 
school has many. advantages in addition 
to its accessibility. The teaching can be 
adapted to local conditions, and the pupils 
can at once put into practice what they 
have learned. Furthermore, the teacher 
can visit the homes of the pupils and see 
that they really understand what has been 
taught. — Journal of Home Economics 





COSMOPOLITAN CHICAGO 


Edward L. C. Morse, principal of the 
Phil Sheridan elementary school, Chicago, 
has presented his claim to having “the most , 
cosmopolitan school in the world.” 
are the nationalities into which the 
pupils were divided: 


Here 
1200 


Hebrew 
Canadian 
Japanese 
Norwegian 
Danish 
Scotch 
Spanish 
Dutch 
Italian 


American 
English 
German 
[rish 
Lithuanian 
Polish 
Swedish 
Russian 
Bohemian 


Hungarian 
Slavonian 
Greek 
Portuguese 
Belgian 
Swiss 
Persian 


Welsh 


These 1200 pupils start in school as 
twenty-six different races. 
as one 


They come out 
race. And it is the public school 
teacher that does it— the humblest and 
poorest paid, yet most important public 
functionary in the country. — Sel, 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 
When irritated by chalk dust and eye 
strain, incident to the average school-room 
A recent census of New York City reveals 
the fact that in that city alone, 17,928 school 
children need eye care. Whynottry Murine 
Eye Remedy for red, weak, weary, watery 
eyes, granulation, pink eye, and eye strain? 
Murine doesn’t smart; soothes eye pain 
Is compounded by experienced physician; 
contains no injurious or prohibited drugs. 
Try Murine for your eye troubles; you will 
like Murine. Try it in baby’s eyes for 
scaly eyelids Druggists sell Murine at 
50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy Com- 
pany, Chicago, will send you interesting 
Eye Books Free. 











PRIMARY EDUCATION 





BEGIN RIGHT 


Interest your class with a judicious 
and generous supply of the 


FAMOUS SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade. 
No. 2. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
‘the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The "Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 


No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 


’ ‘ 
No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 
Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRiENbs, I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LittTLE RED Ripinc Hoop. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. ROoTsS AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 


No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 


No, 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. 
story is complete in four numbers. 


No. 186. 
No. 187. 
No. 188. 


No, 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


Large, clear type. 


The 
Fully illustrated. 


Part II. 
Part III. 
Part IV, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


CHILDREN OF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade. 
No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
ren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No, 190. 


No.9. THe Srory or BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women, Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


.25. Srory oF CoLuMBUs, 
. 26. PUTNAM, 

. 27. PENN. 

. 28. WASHINGTON. 

. 29. FRANKLIN, 

- 30. WEBSTER. 

- 31. LINCOLN. 


No. 35. 
No, 36. 


LOWELL. 
TENNYSON, 
No. 42. WHITTIER. 
No. 43. Cooper. 
No. 44. FuLTon. 
No. 48. Et WHITNEY. 
No. 60. Epison, 
No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 
No. 62. 5S, F. B. Morse. 
No, Louisa M. ALcort. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 
No. 70, STEPHENSON. 
No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 
No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELD. 
No, 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pr- 
mary Education. 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA PArty. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 
No. 68. SToRY OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E, ‘Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots, 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
British driven from Boston. 


Ill. 


Same as above. 
No. 101. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 
“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade. 


No. 22. THE GOLDEN ToUuUCcH. 


Taken from the ‘‘ Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the “‘Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


No. 82. 
No. 83. 
No. 80. 
No. 90. 
No. gl. 
No. 98. BOONE. 

No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit CARSON. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 


Containing the following selections from Longfel- 
low’s writings: The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the Flowers, Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


Story OF HuLMEs. 
Story OF LA SALLE. 
LONGFELLOW. 

De Soro. 
MARQUETTE. 


No. 193. 
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228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


18E 17th St. 
New York 


50 Bromfield St. 
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717 Market St. 
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Atlanta 





Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: ‘*I have carried a child 
through the Little Red Hen, and i: 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.” 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 
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Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 

III The Three Pigs 

IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens —Chicken 
Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 


III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 


I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 


III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Dia- 


monds and Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 





Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Atlanta 
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MENNEN’S Pears’ 


BORATED TALCUM 


— TOILET POWDER | “A shining coun- 





tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 





ER 5 soaps. 

. of | The use of Pears’ 
m Eee reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 


Eb Pe eles Ps Sela 
** Baby’s Best Friend’’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and pre- . 
vents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. R . 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable leaves the skin soft, 
boxes —the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Sold 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents — Sample free. 

Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical Co., under the Food 


_ tirana by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chem white and natural 


Try Mena-n’s Violet ( Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-eut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap[ blue wrapper] 


Specially prepared for the nursery. No samples Matchless for the complexion. 
Mennen’s SenYang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor— Sold only at Stores 





























MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By SARAH H. WILLIS and FLORENCE V. FARMER’ 

These volumes place at the disposal of the primary teacher a rich supply of excellent material suited 
to the season and selected for its adaptability in correlating Nature Study to Reading, Language, Draw- 
ing, Construction Work and so on. There are many illustrations, together with blackboard sketches, 
calendar designs, etc. Both the quality of the material and the convenience of arrangement will 
recommend these books to the practical teacher. 

In cloth: Autumn $1.25 Winter $1.25 Spring, $1.50 The set $4.00 
{In paper: Ten monthly volumes 25 cents each The set $2.50 


DAY BY DAY 


IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
By ALICE MAUDE BRIDGHAM 


A series of desk books for the teacher. A plan is outlined for each day in the school year. The 
plans are flexible and may either be used just as presented or adapted to conform to the teacher’s own 
ideas. They offer helpful suggestion without any sacrifice of originality or individuality of method. 
The books contain work on Dictation, Drawing, Language, History, Geography, Nature Study, etc. 
There are lessons on Animals, Birds, Fruit, Insects, Weather, Calendars, People, Occupations, Direc- 
tion, Paper Folding and Cutting, Flowers, Trees, etc. 


In cloth: Autumn $1.25 Winter $1.25 Spring $1.50 The set $4.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Either set in cloth $4.00) Both 
TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, For Primary Grades, one year $1.00 | $4.00 
$5.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 














